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| Making and Using Nature Fibs 


>» _ By JULIAN HUXLEY 


Mr. Julian Posies, who. was : jointly sispansible with Mr. R. M. Lockley for the film, ‘The Pri ivate Life of the Gannets’, 


gives the first of a series of twelve talks on the making of nature films 


Y film was the direct outcome of 
 avisit to Grassholme in the com- 
pany of Mr. Lockley, the natura- 
list, with whom I was staying on 
his island home off the Welsh 
coast. Grassholme is the abode of 
a huge breeding colony of gan- 
nets, those great seabirds which 
catch fish by diving for them from a height. The sight, as 
we climbed over the crest of the little islet, took my 
breath. Except perhaps for the half-million flamingoes on 
Lake Nakuru in Kenya, I have never seen any spectacle of 
living nature to rival it. Acres of great white birds sitting 
on their nests in close and regular array over the rocky 
slopes—thousands of them, with hundreds more wheeling 


in the air. 


As soon as I had taken my fill of looking, I said to 
Lockley, ‘Someone ought to make a film of this. Why 
shouldn’t we do it?” 

That is how it began; and that, I think, is how most 
in a desire to capture on the 
film something vital and exciting: when nature has made 
a vivid impression on our. minds, to record it in such a 


_ way that it makes the same sort of impression on other 


minds. It is no good trying to make a nature film out of 


random potterings aici the fields and woods, no good ° 


; a subject because you think it ought to be chosen 
or in order to educate people—the subject has got to 


~ choose itsele by ss interesting and exciting. 


That, however, isn’t all—it has got to be capable of 
making its impression by means of the cinema. For a 
nature-lover, a walk along the hedgerows on a summer 
evening may be a thrilling experience: but the impression 
depends in part on the feel of the air, on scents, delicate 
colours and distant sounds, not to mention all the know- 
ledge and the associations in his mind: it might be possible 
for a writer to convey something of this impression to his 
audience, but impossible or at best unprofitable to try to 
do so by way of a film. 

And, of course, even when you have found the right sort 
of subject, or when it has found you, you can only ensure * 
its making the same sort of impression in a film by master- 
ing the technique. It is a very common mistake to suppose 
that, because something has roused your emotions, there- 
fore any record of it is bound to rouse similar emotions in 
others. This is the common error of so many unsuccessful 
poets, novelists, and painters. In the same way the natura- 
list who has wanted tensely to record some incident of 
bird life on his film too often forgets that the audience at 
the cinema will not share that tenseness unless his tech- 
nique forces it on them. Many sequences in nature films 
that look dull on the screen were exciting to take, This is 
where cutting comes in. But I am anticipating: let me get 
back to the gannets. 

Gannets are good film material. They are spectacular 
and by nature so tame (or so stupid) that in filming them, 
one runs up against very few of the usual technical diffi- 
culties of the bird photographer. It isn’t even necessary to 
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Beaver: three scenes from a Canadian film dealing with the life of the beaver 


build a hide: you set up your camera and wait until some- 
thing interesting happens. 

We camped on the island for a week in June—Lockley 
and I to be responsible for the general direction and the 
natural history, two-camera-men to deal with the actual 
photography, Mrs. Lockley to look after_us all. Another 
shorter visit was needed in August to get the later stages in 
the life-history; and to film the diving of the birds for their 
prey involved several days aboard a herring-drifter. Two 
cameras, with huge tripods and a large assortment of short 
and long focus lenses, a slow-motion attachment, six 
thousand feet of film, portable developing apparatus and 
some hides comprised our technical equipment. Sound 
apparatus could not be landed or used on the rocky islet. 

Eventually we returned with well over a mile of cellu- 
loid exposed. Then began the next phase in the making of 
the film—that of cutting. This is just as difficult in its 
way as the original taking, and involves equal skill. The 
cutter has to be stern with the naturalist. It is the in- 
stinct of the man who has helped in getting the material 
on the spot to want to keep as much in as possible. It 
is the duty of the cutter to take out everything that is 
not essential. 

Then, of course, there is the commentary. This is 
another difficult art, as I found when I embarked on it. 

It is curious that the technique of the commentary has 
advanced so little. In most documentary, travel and na- 
ture films the commentary is usually uninspired; or, if in- 


Shark: from the Williamson film, ‘Underneath the Sea’ 


spired, inspired only with a dreadful facetiousness. I donot 
know whether the English or the American brand of this 
facetiousness is the worse. Nobody in the audience ever 
seems to laugh at it; it is surely time that the commentators 
found out some better way of getting their stuff across. In 
passing, I may say that on listening to my own commen- 
tary I realised forcibly that I had plenty to learn in the 
matter! Now I-want to go on to talk about nature films in 
general. 

I believe there is a big future for nature films. For one 
thing, they can be such good entertainment. To be shown 
some creature whose ways of life are quite alien to your 
own is fascinating. It is as if you were being admitted into 
sharing a secret: it enlarges your horizon. 

They can be of considerable scientific value. The cinema 
records.events in a unique way. Often it reveals facts that 
have escaped the notice of the traveller or scientist, busy 


Tadpoles: from a film by H. Emmett 


in setting down merely what happens to 
interest him. Certain tricks of the cinema, 
like slow motion and speeded-up motion, 
may show things that the eye cannot, or 
at least normally does not, see, and the 
mind sometimes does not respect. The 
slow motion shots of diving gannets revealed 
that their wings were extended backwards 
as they plunged into the water in a way that 
quite eludes ordinary observation. Forcom- 
paring processes, the presentation of both 
simultaneously on the same film is of 

help. Irecently saw this done in Dr. Gesell’s 
fine films, made at Yale University, of 
human: development. "The difference .in 


tA 
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from the artistic or the documentary point 
of view. 

. There remains to consider one very im- 
portant point—that of the availability of 
nature films onge taken. As things are at 
present, most short films, after being ex- 
hibited for a brief period, go into cold 
storage and cease to be ayailable. We need, in 
every country separately, and internationally 
too, properly arranged film libraries. These 
would have an annotated catalogue of films 
on: different subjects, with, I hope, some 
method of grading the merits of the sepa- 
rate items, a collection of copies of as many 
as possible, and facilities for borrowing or 
hiring. I hope, too, that at least in the larger 


na nest 


Grizziy bear: from a-Canadian nature film 


behaviour between the five-months’ and the six-months’ baby, 
which was difficult to grasp in the ordinary way, was by this 
method very clearly brought out. 

Here the nature film overlaps with the strictly scientific film 
and the educational film: there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn. I look forward to an enormous extension of nature 
filming in the broad sense as a help to education. In this field 
the filming of plants and animals can do marvels. It can su>- 
stitute the thrill of reality for dull printed descriptions, 


can show sea-life to inland dwellers; bring the country- ¢ : , 
i The bear’s footprints, from the same film 


cities we may see established special cinemas of the news- 
reel type for showing this or that special kind of film— 
say, one for nature films, another for educational subjects, 
and so on. 

As a further concrete suggestion, why should not museums 
have films available where these are the best method of exhibi- 
tion? The Natural History Museum, for instance,.might have 
small peep-show projectors alongside exhibits of stuffed 
animals, showing the same animals in a state of nature. After 
looking at an elephant group, for instance, or an enlarged 
model of the locust, you would repair to the adjacent pro- 
jector, press the button, and see short film of elephants charg- 
ing through the African bush, or of a swarm of locusts darken- 
ing the sky. 

(Continued on page 629) 


Gannets: feeding the young, from “The Private 
Life of the Gannets’, by Julian Huxley and R. M. 
Lockley 


side to the towns and the wild parts of the 
earth to the centre of civilisation; demon- 
strate what, otherwise could only be seen 
with the aid of special instruments and 
special skill. The prestige of the expert and 
the eminent can be brought into the class- 
room, and practical methods demonstrated 
in a convincing way. Like any other method, 
it can be abused: but it has its own unique 
value. : 

Then, of course, there is the amateur. 
Many amateur cinematographers find the 
pursuit of wild creatures with the camera 
of absorbing interest as well as good sport. 
In most cases, their efforts’ are not likely to 
reach professional standards: but they 
need by no means lack real value, either Another view of the Grassholme gannets, from the Huxley and Lockley film 
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Social Customs Revealed in Church Fittings 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


ET us suppose that we are visiting an ancient village 

church. We have identified the oldest work in it—say 

a Norman chancel arch. We have decided that the 

arches of the narrow north aisle were cut through the 
wall of the Norman nave in the thirteenth century, that those 
of the wider south aisle were similarly cut through in the 
fourteenth and that the chancel was completely rebuilt in the 
fifteenth when the tower and porch were added. That is the 
architectural history of a great many churches, and it is simple 
enough to read in the fabric. What else is there to look for? 
The gate by which the churchyard is entered may have a roof 
over it. It is then called a lychgate, ‘lych’ being an old word 
for corpse. The parson waited here at funerals and the bearers 
set down the coffin in the shelter while part of the service was 
read. 

The coffin belonged to the parish and was not meant to be 
buried. The body was taken out at the graveside and buried 
only in its winding-sheet or shroud. Sometimes the poor could 
not even afford that. The vicar noted in the burial register 


Lychgate with room above at Long Compton, Oxon 
Dudley Johnston 


that a man was taken out of the parish coffin naked and that 
he stopped the service while he sent indoors for an old sheet. 
That is why even a tanner, who was supposed by Shakespeare’s 
gravediggers to be the toughest of corpses, only lasted for 
seven years and then his. grave was ready for his neighbour. 
The parish coffin was stored in the church and some speci- 
mens may still be found there. Howden has one and Easing- 
wold has another. 

The rich, of course, had coffins of their own, often of stone. 
When a body was chested, that is, buried in a coffin, a higher 
fee was charged and a still higher one if the body was buried 
in the church. An old rhyme said to be cut on a gravestone 
refers to this: 

Here I lie at the church door 

Here I lie because I’m poor: 

The farther in the more you pay 
But I’m as snug and warm as they. 

The floors of some old churches consist entirely of grave- 
slabs, and the churchwarden’s accounts contain many refer- 
ences to payments for sweet herbs and spices burnt in the 
church when any important person was present at a service, 
the judge, for example, at the assize sermon. 

Some lychgates have a room or rooms over them. Here the 
sacristan lived and here were kept the great copper and other 
utensils for making the church ale. Instead of the modern 
bazaar, our forefathers used to raise funds for the church by 
brewing ale and selling it in the church on saints’ days and 
holidays. Most saints’ days were holidays, when to work was 
against the canon law and so the parishioners came to church 


to drink and dance. The churchwardens took their money and 
entered it in the parish accounts. They recorded also the ex- 
penses: for instance, at St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, in 
1506, ‘for making clean the church egainst the day of drinking 
in the said 
church 4 
pence, and for 
mete and drink 
for the taberer 
9 pence’. The 
taberer was the 
musician who 
played for the 
dances. 


You will 
often find a 
fireplace in the 
wall at the west 
end of the aisle. 
There is one 
in the north 
aisle at Ash- 
bury, Berks., 
and another in 
the south aisle 
at  Urchfont, 
Wilts. This 
was where 
they roasted 
the crabapples 
to warm and 
flavour the ale, a custom to which Shakespeare refers in his 
Winter Song—‘When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl’. 


The church door will usually repay an examination. If it 
is made of heavy oaken planks, overlapping like weather- 
boarding set vertically, it is early; it may be Norman or Early 
English. Even 
if. the door 
itself is mod- 
em its iron- 
work may be 
old: -1f “the 
hinges are ex- 
ternal, of ham- 
mered iron, 
curving round 
at the thick end 
like a crescent 
or the letter C, 
they will have 
been made by 
a Norman 
smith. After 
tracery came 
into fashion in 
the fourteenth 
and fifteenth 
centuries, the 
doors were 
carved in 
panels so that 
they look like 
blocked win- 
dows, and the 
hinges then 
ceased to be ornamental and were fixed on the inner 
face. If there is an iron ring on the door it is meant to 
pull it to. Sextons and. Vicars sometimes tell you it was a 
sanctuary knocker for criminals to cling to. When a man had 
committed a crime it was the duty of the whole parish to hunt 
him down. But if he could reach the churchyard before his _ 


Bronze closing-ring from the church at Adel, near 
Leeds 
Wii F. Taylor 


Scratch dial at Yatesbury 


Dymock 


/ sea 6 F 
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es, 
“3 


‘Indeed nobody yet knows much 


pursuers caught him, 
he was in sanctuary 
and might not be 
touched. He had no 
need to cling to the 
door-handle. If he 
swore to leave the 
country he _ was 
allowed to do so. He 
had to take the nearest 
road to the coast and 
walk into the sea every 
day while waiting for 
a ship. 

On the squared 
stone forming the 


Consecration crosses at Exeter 
Exeter Cathedral Art Gallery 


jambs or sides of the door- 
way you will generally find some 
roughly scratched dials, some- 
times just a few lines a few inches 
long radiating from a hole where 
an iron pin used to stick out, 
sometimes a complete circle with 
many rays. They very rarely have 
any figures marked on them. They 
are sometimes called mass dials, 
but nobody really knows what 
times they were meant to tell. 


about them because there seems 
to be no reference to them in 
any old writings. The safest plan 
is to call them scratch dials and 
to suppose that in some way 
medieval men got some idea of 
the time of day from them— 
perhaps by using one at one 
season of the year and one at 
another. Clocks did not come into 
use until the fifteenth century, 
and they were not common until 
the seventeenth. The earliest had 
only one hand, which pointed 
to the hours. 

There may also be some little 
crosses cut or scratched on the 
stone. These are not consecration 
crosses: they were probably cut by 
peoplewho had takena vowand had 
gone to the church and scratched a cross on the doorway to re- 
mind them of their oath every time they went to church. Conse- 
cration crosses mark the spots. where the bishop anointed the 
walls with holy oil when he consecrated the building. There 
were three on each of the four walls, both inside and out, well 
above shoulder level so that no one should brush against them, 
and they were always of large size enclosed in a circle nearly 
a foot across. Usually they were painted and so they have 
mostly perished on the outside walls. Inside they are much 
more common. 


But we are still waiting outside the door, If there is a porch 
it will have stone seats, for the porch was a place of much 
parish business; public notices of all kinds have still by law 
to be posted there. The Coroner usually sat there instead of 
in the local public house; executors of wills made public pay- 
ment of legacies; banns of marriage were called there and part 
of the marriage service took place there—the ring for ex- 
ample was given at the church door, as we know from Chaucer. 
And those who broke the iage vows had to stand thereina 
white sheet and nothing else and do public . There 
may be a room above the porch. That was the earliest village 


Launceston 


Porch with room above at St, Mary’s Church, 
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school, where the choir boys were taught to read Latin. But 
the priest often slept in it so as to be up at daylight to say a 
Mass for travellers before beginning their journey. 

Just outside or just inside the church door on the right-hand 
side will be a stoup, or traces of it, a basin for holy water into 
which the entering worshipper dipped his finger and made the 
sign of the cross on his forehead. This was to remind him of 
his baptismal vows, of the blood shed for his redemption, of 
the need for a pure heart and mind, and of the frailty of human 
life, unstable as water. 

The baptismal service began in the porch and immediately 
inside the door is the font where it was completed. If it is an 
ancient one it will show the traces of the staples by which its 
cover was secured. The water in it was rarely changed and was 
supposed to have valuable properties. To prevent parishioners 
abstracting it for superstitious uses the font was kept locked. 
All old fonts were large 
enough to immerse 

the infant, but the larg- 

“est are the earliest. A 
large, plain tub of 
stone may be safely put 
down as Norman or 
earlier. : 

We must think of the 
nave in which we are 
now standing as origi- 
nally a great hall, clear 
of seats except stone 
benches round the walls, 
which may still remain. 
During services the con- 
gregation knelt or stood 
except the old and in- 
firm: that may have given 
rise to the proverb ‘the 
weakest may go to the 
wall’. The aisles were at 
first only passages, kept 
clear for processions to 
pass round the building, 
for processions played a 
great part in the early 
church services. A man 
walked in front to clear 
the way, carrying a rod 
called a verge, and so we 
get the word ‘verger’. 
Some churches have tall 
narrow cupboards in the 
nave walls where the rods 

and the banners carried 


F. Frith 


in proces- 
sions were 
stored, But at 
the east ends 
of the aisles 
there were 
always altars 
and these 
have left their 
traces. In the 
side wall we 
shall find a 
small arched 
recess con- 
taining a 


drain where 

the chalice : 

and the ; Resse 
priest’s hands Twelfth-century font at Youlgreave, Derby- 
were washed shire, showing the stoup which was probably used 
after the for holy water pin, p, Taylor 


pee ex 
Mass, and the water poured away to soak into consecrated 
ground. 

In the east wall will be niches or stone brackets where the 
images of saints stood above the altar. Sometimes there will 
be a square recess with a rabbet showing that it had a door: 
you may find the hinges, or the bolt hole of the lock. That is 
where the vessels were locked up when they were not in use. 
Then very likely there will be a sort of passage like a tunnel 
pierced through the wall at the side of the chancel arch, so 
that anyone standing at the east end of the aisle can look 
through it and see the altar in the chancel. That is a squint: 
and it was made so that the priest saying a Mass in the aisle 


Interior of Croscombe Church, Somerset, showing its famous box- 
pews 


Will F. Taylor 


could keep in time with his colleague at the high altar in the 
chancel. 
If there are any old benches they will probably belong to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, when sermons began to 
be popular. So the oldest pulpits belong to that age. Both pews 
and pulpits will be ornamented with panels having perpendicu- 
lar tracery like that in the windows. Box pews, with doors, 
came into fashion in the seventeenth century, and so did-the 
pulpits carved with round arches and with sounding boards 
above them, and with an iron cage for the hour-glass. Very 
often the hour-glass stand remains in its original position even 
though the pulpit has been moved. 
Another common survival of things gone out of use is the 
parish fire-hook. When a cottage took fire, and that was pretty 
often, for they were all made of wood and thatch, the neigh- 
bours ran to the church, fetched this great iron hook, which 
had a shaft like a scaffold pole and a long iron chain, and they 
fixed the hook in the burning roof, dragged on the chain and 
pulled it off bodily. Fire engines, of a sort, came into use in 
the eighteenth century. They were worked by hand—half-a- 
dozen men on either side. There are good specimens in the 
churches at Aldbourne, Wilts, and Mapledurham, Oxon. - 
The parish ducking-stool was also kept in the church: 
there is a good one at Leominster. It is a long pole with a little 
chair at one end with a pair of wheels under it. When a woman 
scolded her husband too publicly the neighbours would seize 
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The Leominster ducking-stool for cooling the anger of obstreperous 
scolds 


FY Friih 


her, tie her in the chair and run it down to the village pond. 
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They pushed the lady’s end into the water and kept it there. 


until her anger was cooled. Where there was no pond or stream 
they used the brank, or scold’s bridle, an iron bridle with a 
flat plate instead of a bit, which was put into her mouth to 
press down her tongue. The stocks were a punishment for both 
sexes—they had holes for little legs and big ones. Anyone, 
who sold bad beer might be set in them and then have his stock 
poured over him. When the stocks were movable, as they often 
were, they were kept in the church and brought outas required. 
So was the pillory—there is one at Coleshill in Warwickshire— 
a wooden frame shaped like a T with three holes in the cross- 
piece, a big one for the neck and a little one on either side for the 
wrists. It was set up on a small platform and when the offender 
had been locked in it the people could pelt him with rotten 
eggs, mud, dead cats, or even stones. 

In those days there were no dog licences and.a good deal of 
the scavenging was done by dogs, so they were very plentiful.” 
Every church had an_ official .appointed to drive them 
out of the church in service time. His dog-whip may have sur- 
vived—there is one at Baslow in Derbyshire; and at Clodock 
in Herefordshire they still have his dog-tongs—a great pair of 
wooden tongs with long handles so that he could seize a tough 
customer and put him out without being bitten. The church- 
wardens had to provide these things and their accounts record 


‘Squint’ in the south chancel wall of Blewbury Church 
4 * Diron-Scott 


payments for them and for the salary of those who used them. 
‘Payd to John Whetely for rebuking the dogs out of the church’ 
is one entry, and another records additional payment to the 
dog-whipper ‘for his trouble and pains in wakening sleepers 
in the church and keeping the children quiet’. k 
The nave, with its ale-drinkings and dances and its dogs and 


its secular implements was a village hall as well as a church, and . 


so it was always shut off from the chancel by a great screen 
with locked doors. - Tee ae ‘ 
Above this screen was a platform and above this, the most 
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striking object in the church, was the Rood, the great cross 
with the crucified figure and the Blessed Virgin and St.John 
on either side. On-the platform; called the Rood loft, were the 
organs—there were-genérally two—and some of the choir. 
At the Reformation the Roods anda’ good many of the Rood 
lofts were destroyed, but they have nearly always left their 
traces in a flight of steps in the thickness of the wall by the side 
of the chancel arch. Very often there is a little window high 
up in the wall made to throw light on the Rood and to help the 
Organists to read their music. The roof above the Rood was 
ceiled with painted panels. The roof above the high altar was 
similarly treated and in it we should look for the hooks from 
which hung the lamp that turned constantly before it and the 
pyx or jewelled box that contained the Host, the consecrated 
wafer which to the medieval worshipper represented the 
bodily presence of Christ. 

On the evening of Good Friday the Host was taken out of 
the pyx and placed in a coffin-shaped chest which was then, 
with the altar cross, carried solemnly to a recess in the north 
wall of the chancel representing the sepulchre. A watch was 
set night and day, like the watch kept by the soldiers after the 
crucifixion, and early on Easter morning the Host was brought 
out again, with great rejoicing, in memory of the Resurrection. 


Rood screen and loft at Fitzhead, Somerset 
BF.’ H. 


Crossley 


The recess for the Easter Sepulchre frequently remains and 
sometimes it is carved with images of the sleeping soldiers or 
with the image of Christ rising from the tomb. 

On the opposite side of the chancel, in the south wall, there 
will be another recess containing seats, generally three. Here 
the celebrant and his assistants at the Mass, the deacon and 
subdeacon, sat while the Gospel was read and the Creed was 
sung. In this wall too is a feature that has puzzled generations 
of antiquaries and is still without an agreed explanation. It 
is a small window, set low down in the wall usually in the 
south-west corner, which had, and sometimes still has, a grating 
and a shutter instead of glass, and you can nearly always see 
the marks of the hinges and bolts of the shutter and the rebate 
where it fitted. Sextons call it the lepers’ window, and tell you that 
lepers used it to watch the Mass at the altar. Butif you go outside 
and can get near enough to look in, you will find that you can only 
see the west end of the chancel and not very much of that. Be- 
sides, lepers were kept in isolation hospitals, like lunaticasylums, 
with their own chapels and priests, and had no more chance of 
coming to their parish church than a certified lunatic has. 
The theory that most experts hold is that the sacring bell was 
rung at this window, It was the rule that at the moment when 
the Host was consecrated a bell should be rung so that people 
outside, working in the fields or the workshops, might pause 
for a moment and bow their heads. That explains the little 
bell-niche that you often see on the gable above the chancel 
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arch, and some people think that where there was no bell 
outside, the clerk rang a small one at this low side-window. 

Another feature in the chancel that has puzzled many people 
is ‘a pair Os 
iron staples or 
of stone brack- 
ets in the side 
walls, about 
eight or nine 
feet up, near 
the altar steps. 
These were 
used for the 
Lenten Veil 
which was 
hung from 
a cord or a 
beam to hide 
the altar dur- 
ing Lent. 
Altars in the 
Middle Ages 
were made of 
stone, but at 
the Reforma- 
tion they were 
pulled down 
and wooden 
tables took 
their place. These wooden tables have swelling legs like the 
balusters of a bridge; altar rails came into use about the same 
time and the earliest have balusters like the tables. They were 
necessary to 
keep the dogs 
out when the 
chancelscreens 
were de- 
stroyed. The 
archbishop’s 
order for them 
actually stated 
that their -pil- 
lars were to 
be —s¢t- ‘so 
closely that the 
dogs might not 
get through 
them. 

When the 
altar stone was 
taken down it 
was often used 
as a grave 
stone or as 
paving for the 
floor. Many of 
the last have 
been taken up 
and replaced 
intecent years. ° 
You can easily recognise an old stone altar because it is marked 
with five crosses, one in each corner and one in the middle. 
They were symbols of the five words. 


Easter Sepulchre at Sibthorpe, Notts 
Will Fy Taylor 


‘Lepers’ window’ at Yapton, Sussex. 
gested that these windows were used for the ring- 
ing of the sacring bell during Mass 

G. Druce 


Ii is sug- 


By an oversight the styles of Wington Church, Somerset, and 
Fairford Church, Glos., which were used to illustrate Mr, 
Greening Lamborn’s talk on ‘How to Date a Church’ in our 
last issue, were given’ wrongly in the captions under the picture, 
Fairford Church should have been given as an example of the 
Perpendicular style, and Wington of the Decorated style, 
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‘The oy of Libel 


LL lawyers know that few branches of the law 

are more uncertain or difficult to advise upon than 

the law of libel. Juries:not only decide whether 

. there has in fact been a libel, but they assess the 

» damages, and assess them commonly ‘in such large round 
figures as, taken in conjunction with the legal costs of the 
parties which the loser has to pay, makean action for libel 
something which only the very rich or reckless, or the very 
poor, can contemplate. The law is much more severe 
in Great Britain than in other countries of professedly 
free discussion like the United States or France. There is 
here a traditional feeling, enshrined in the law, that as a 
man’s good name is his most precious possession he must 
be strongly protected against reflections upon it. The 
great circulations of the popular newspapers confer upon 

_ them a power of such extent, which might be used for the 
defamation ‘of individuals, that it seems reasonable that 
the law should be readily available and easily invoked by 
those who feel that they have been brought into ‘ridicule, 
hatred or contempt’. It is said that the juries in libel cases 


always tend to put themselves into the shoes of the person 


libelied, to ask themselves, ‘How should I like a thing 
like this written about me?’ As professional or business 


men, they know they would dislike it very much. They. 


do not so readily put themselves into the position of the 
critical writer, or recognise the full implications of the 
freedom of the Press. The result today is that books and 


publications, dealing with sides of contemporary life 


which are in particular need of the hard light of criticism, 
_ dare not be at all definite in expressing their conclusions. 


‘Serious books like serious journals do not make large 


_ profits, when they make profits at all, and their finances 
are small out of all proportion to the costs of a libel action. 
_ One lost libel action would be a tidal wave of disaster 
sweeping them away. The law allows a good deal of 
candour about dead men, but recently-dead° men have 
living associates who naturally command more sympathy 
from the first if they come forward to defend a dead man 
against what appear as cowardly attacks: As the law stands 


a writer is responsible not only for the obvious meaning ~ 
of his words but Se the innuendo or secondary meaning» 


= he has to prove the rary OF ro he rote: be the he ex- 


defines a whole host of trade terms for the guidance of ‘shops — 


acting standards of proof of English law. If he is wage 
about some fraudulent company promoter, for instance— _ 


te ee 

as it is often the duty of financial journalists to do—he will a ees 
commonly be quite unable to produce the sort ofimme- 

_ diate witnesses to whom alone the court will give credence. z 
The more cunning’ a rascal in covering up his tracks, the rae 
more certainly will he win his libel-action, and be left ; a 
alone by discreet writers. The vagueness which today has 3 rt ne 
to accompany writing on all sorts of important. public f ie 
questions, lest vested interests concerned should declare © : 


themselves libelled, is not in the public interest. Charges _ 
made in good faith, where there is no malice, buptt not to 
expose their makers to complete ruin. 

In the current issue of the Political Ouarterly Mr. D. N.. 
Pritt, K.C., makes several constructive. ‘suggestions for = 


remedying a state of affairs which confers excessive 


immunity on people whose activities ought not to enjoy 
it. He suggests that damages should be limited to compen- - — 


_ sation for actual damage suffered, as happens alreadyin 
slander actions where a man’s business and not his per-  ‘ 


sonal character is the subject matter of the slander. He | 
also suggests that the burden of proof should lie more with | 
the plaintiff, who is in a much stronger position for calling 


-. witnesses to his acts, etc. He also recommends for con- 


sideration an extension of the arrangement which at pre- 

sent governs Press reports of public meetings. These 

reports are privileged, and the paper cannot be prosecuted 

for what they report a speaker as saying; but that privilege cane 
is forfeited if space is not subsequently provided for cor- ; 
rections or denials. It is the unwillingness, too common 

today, of papers to publish corrections and to give Shei . fs 
honest and prompt prominence that forces many people 


_ to support the rigour of the existing libel law. If the prac- — 


tice of allotting free space for counter-statements could be ~ 

firmly established, it would plainly reduce the temptation 

to careless statements, for no paper would like its readers 

to see it put repeatedly in the wrong. At the same time, — 

juries would feel less inclined to award exemplary — 

damages to plaintiffs who had enjoyed full opportunity of 
addressing the very audience which had read the original 
libels..In the meantime, Mr. Pritt points’ out, the actual 

reports of the United States Senate Inquiry on Munitions Te 
have appeared in the Press of all the other countries = 


chiefly concerned, but cannot, because of the fear of libel © 


actions, appear in the Press, or be suet tpt in SN es 
this ey: 


+ e,— 


W. eek by W. ee BS 

HE aim of the Retail Taiiae Standards Acie : aes 

_ is an excellent one. It proposes to unite those shop- = 

keepers who are willing to guarantee the essential : 

_ honesty of their descriptions of goods and prices,and © 

to distinguish them by a sign which will be immediately recog- —s 

nisable to the buying public. The symbol chosen for this Beet 

‘Straightforward Shopkeeping’ is an arrow in a bow, with the b 

letters SSS, designed by Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer. The Asso- 

ciation has published an elaborate schedule of standards, which . ae 
lays down certain valuable principles of price-marking, and — 


and customers alike. Furs, for instance, must, if they are speci- | 
fied at all, bear the name of the actual animal they came from. oe eet 
‘Silk’ must be silk and not rayon, though ‘art. silk’ with a full- = 
stop after the ‘art.’ is permissible. ‘Silk and wool’ must contain ee 
more silk than wool, and no cotton at all. ‘Chromium’ must not 

be used for nickel or for chromium-plate, and there must be. * 
no ambiguity about things like ‘walnut-grained oak’. an 
Reape ee calf’. Scene ne pera emis <r, 


nise e the e SSS er in Samos to the se, the sign 
be no advantage to the shopkeeper, and its loss no hard- 
_ Ship. Ultimately the success of the whole enterprise depends 


isi ious t to know what she is buying, or prefers after all to rely 
on her wits, her hard-won experience, and her nose for a 
pe. : <a meant o 2 
> \ eae Ke Ns oak 


Twelve ee ago ) Mr. Robert Hse arranged his on three 
Be children’s concerts at Westminster. Since then the idea has 
4 grown, and during the past’ winter 45 concerts have been held 
a _ in 17 centres, Prices are low, adults are admitted only if accom- 
OP “panied by children, and the music is preceded by talks and 
ee explanations i in simple terms. Otherwise, if one looks back over 
ee; - the series, the programmes seem to. differ remarkably little 
____ from what one might expect at adult concerts. There is no play- 
-z % ing down to the children. There is no question of anything _ 
“comparable to those children’s editions of literary master- 
pieces and ‘stories of’ the classics which many people so 
heartily deprecate. The question therefore arises: why should 
=m a children need separate concerts at all? Why should they not 
mf attend ordinary concerts, where the same music is played at 
Teast as well, and perhaps occasionally better? What is gained 
_ by separating them from the rest, of the community? To this 
_ there are many answers. In a number of the centres no adult 
a concerts exist. Where they exist they are generally more expen- 
__ sive, and they are held at much less suitable hours. But an even 
more general argument lies not so much with the children as 
= with their elders. Parents will send children to concerts- 
. 25 specially arranged for them when they would never think of 
taking them to an ordinary concert, however suitable. The 
--—-—s co-operation of schools and music teachers can be enlisted. 
_ ~The children look forward to the event and prepare for it in 
= advance. When they ; grow up, a number of them at least will 
___ retain the interest in good music that has thus been aroused. 
_ They will form a growing body of appreciative listeners to 
swell the ranks of adult audiences in the years to come. It is 
too early yet to measure the success of Mr. Mayer’s organisation 
_ in this direction. It may take as long again before the influence 
of the new generation is appreciably felt. But meanwhile the 
rapid growth of the movement, the large attendances,. and the © 

_ obvious interest of the young people i in the music they hear are 

yi sufficient proof of the popularity of Mr. Mayer’s scheme. 
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$ perhaps in accordance with the trend of modern develop- 

s that Time is no longer represented by the figure of an 
—_ ‘old gentleman with a scythe and a long white beard: a feminine 
" successor, gentle, efficient and modern, has gradually usurped 
his place. Fa eiecien, for example, the zs a of F réken 
_ Uhr (Miss Time) has announced the hour of the day to tele- 
' ace subscribers for many months; and now the British 
(postal: ee are to enrol a permanent and changeless 
ae the British ie 1 service. It was ponies 


cea oe Cee ntes in Dae — 
oe PaSSRE: of Father Time is clearly revealed, for old gentlemen, — os, 
whether bearded or clean-shaven, scythed or scytheless, are 


aratus. BS is tae that t 


ul 


not invited to apply for the post.. In spite of the fact that phe. 
broadcasting experience has shown a prejudice in Great — os 


Britain against women announcers, the experts have decided 


_ that women have the best telephone voices; and while micto- 


phone announcing is at present a masculine privilege, a feminine 


voice is to become the audible representation of time. The 


15,000 women telephone operators have been invited to take 
part in a competitive examination, which will consist of a 
series of eliminating tests before different judges, and the 
successful competitor, in addition to winning a prize of ten 
guineas, will have the satisfaction of knowing that her voice 


on the customer. Its fate will show whether she is really ~will share with Big Ben and the Greenwich time signal the 


responsibility for telling Great Britain the time of day. Both 
charm and clarity will presumably be taken into account by - 


the judges, so that the chosen voice will have something in 


common with that of Louis XV’s courtier. “What time is it?? _ 


_the King would ask. ‘Whatever time will please your Majesty’, 


the courtier would reply. All times of the day should please 
enquirers when announced by the most charming voice in the 
British gelephone service. ae, 


= * x 


Those who ae the cinema es an important form of artistic 
endeavour have long realised that there is one serious obstacle 
to the full recognition of the cinema’s worth. This obstacle is 
the fact that films have so short a life in the entertainment .. 
world. When the few months of their heyday are over, even 


the best are condemned to an oblivion from which there is 


little hope of reprieve; and it is difficult to assess the value and 
development of an art in which the masterpieces of today are 
inaccessible tomorrow. The best way of surmounting the 
difficulty is by the establishment of repertory cinemas, and 
every effort in this direction, such as the René Clair season 
which began at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Monday, 
should receive a warm welcome and much practical support. — 
There is no reason why repertory cinemas should not be at 
least 2s numerous as repertory theatres, and indeed the screen 
has one great advantage over the stage in this matter. The 
strain of daily rehearsals, performances and study of future 
parts is often revealed on the repertory stage, and some years 
ago it wes even asserted. that ‘repertory acting ig not acting: 
it is brawling in a place of amusement’. That is certainly an 
exaggeration, as the inhabitants of Liverpool, Birmingham,. 
Manchester and other provincial cities will rise in their thou- 
sands to testify: but it does contain a germ of truth. In a reper- aa 
tory cinema, however, the pressure of overwork can never — 

spoil a performance: though the same actors and actresses 

may te seen in six different productions in as many weeks 

their work will lose none of its sparkle, their emotion none cf 

its intensity. The film remains unchanged, as fresh as it was 

when it was made; and it-is surely remarkable that such a 

perfect repertory medium has been so little exploited. 
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: DOES THE WIRELESS MAKE YOU 
% 


z 


A WISER? 


se .A special feature of our next issue will be the first 
% results of an investigation which we have been con- 
% ducting among representative listeners in various 
walks of life, with the aim of discovering what know- 
sz ledge of current affairs they have gained by listening 
3 to broadcast talks 
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‘Inventing New Restraints 


HE subject of Freedom is a very old one, the ancient 
philosophers wrote reams about it, and yet it is always 
new and there is always more to be said. Philosophers 
and theologians have talked of the Freedom of the 


_ Will and politicians have argued about Civil and Social 


Liberties. The arguments used by the philosophers are as 


__, relevant today as ever they were, but the political discussion is 
- most of it out of date. The advocates of Civil Liberty in the 


past have been concerned to wrest power from some tyrannical 
ruler or some ruling class or caste. But now that we have 


achieved universal suffrage we are only concerned with how 
- much power we should exercise over ourselves, and philosophy 
is coming back into its own. Freedom of the Will and Civil _ 
and Social Liberty are today more nearly the same thing. 


We are our own tyrants and will probably find much more 
difficulty in winning freedom from ourselves than from any of 
the many forms of tyranny of the past. 


Chiisation 4 in one of its many aspects may be said to consist 


of restraints upon freedom. However much I cherish my | 
freedom, there are quite a number of things which, in a 


civilised community, I must not do. For example, there are 
people who in my view are a positive danger to the State, but 
{ am not free as I should have been ten centuries ago to 


‘remove them in my own way. A couple of hundred years ago 


we were at liberty to empty our slops from our bedroom 
windows, but the march of civilisation has taken that freedom 
away from us. Fifty years ago there was complete liberty to 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. Twenty-one 


years ago I was perfectly free to travel over the world without | 


a passport or permit, but now that freedom has gone. Three 
years ago I could sell my milk and potatoes at my own price 
to anyone I liked; now marketing boards have removed that 


liberty. We have latterly developed such remarkable facilities 


for new restraints that we pop them on before there has been 


_ time to discuss them, enforce them before people have had 


time to understand them, and take them off before we have 


had sufficient experience to know whether they are good or 


bad. Just how far is this sort of thing to be allowed to go? 


- When shall we be so civilised that no further restraints will be 
_ considered necessary? 


At first ‘we resisted these restraints, but by degrees that 


_fesistance has weakened until today it hardly exists at all. . 
~ Indeed, itmay almost be said that our chief interest as citizens 


is to invent new restraints for one another. The fact must be 
confessed that we never think about freedom, we just take it 
for granted and it goes by default. 

In 1933 we passed 53 Public and General Acts of Parliament 
and 92 Local and Private Acts, all of them limiting our freedom 
in some direction or another. But as if the parliamentary output 
was insufficient, we added in the same year 1,165 Statutory 
Rules and Regulations having the force of law. This sort of 
thing, about which the Lord Chief Justice has protested so 
ably in his book The New Despotism, has proceeded at such 


a pace in recent years that the index of delegated legisla- 


tion, statutory rules, and a modern abomination called Pro- 


visional Orders, occupies 1,000 pages of small type. A thousand- 


page index to subsidiary laws restraining our freedom, any one 


_of which may put us in the police court tomorrow morning and 
all of which tend to keep us inactive or unemployed. For, 
strangely enough, we still retain our respect for law and order, 


although we are totally ignorant of most of the laws and orders 


that govern us. Day by day, in the well-meaning effort to ease 
- somebody’s little trouble, we take away a little bit of discretion 
_ or liberty from the rest of the 40 millions of us. Thus we have 


clogged up activity, initiative, enterprise, and in my judgment 
that is the basic reason why so many of us are out of work. We 


By SIR ERNEST BENN' _ 


‘The first talk of a new series in which a variety of speakers will give their sioidat views on the British 
Freedom. Among others-taking part in the series are Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Bishop of Durham, toicme 
Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. G. K. Chesterton re 


"am a Slave to tobacco and a very happy slave to domestic ties. 


_ King, the political refugee, the blood-stained revolutionary, the ee : 


_ use them properly and derive full benefit from them. We arean 
infant democracy suffering from democratic measles and 


_ students who pretend they can een the : 


merged by 


demand that ‘something shall te done’, and we poate st 
everybody doing anything. We call vigorously for ‘construc 
action’ and proceed to legislate for the destruction of million 
of actions. That in very brief i is my change against modern f 
politics. — 
~ I want you to try to dismiss from your minds all current — 
public affairs, to forget political parties and modern political — 
policies and concentrate with me on the abstract conception of © 
freedom. My simple submission will be that we take our free-— 
dom too much for granted, that we have ceased to think about 
it and prize it as we should, and that, in consequence, we have © 
lost a great deal of it and are in danger = ae most of the ‘3 24 
rest. x : Re 
Voluntary Sines : : ged 
The Fight for Freedom is exactly | like the other = Good: Fight “9 
—it is a never-ending struggle. It is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that freedom is like an armchair which you buy or make 
and then sit on in comfort for the rest of your life. Asindividual =— 
persons we are in constant danger of slavery to our own habits, = 
slavery to our jobs, to our prejudices, our likes and dislikes. I ; 


These are slaveries which I impose upon myself and of which, xy 
if I care to pay the price, I can rid myself. They teach me when Nes 
I think about them that slavery is a very important part of the — es 


perfect life. My observation leads me to think that some of the - 


happiest lives are founded upon personal abject slavery to 
narrow religious conceptions. But such slavery is always volun- = 
tary and no man can deny the right of the slave toescape. This 
eternal paradox is understood only by those who know the re. 
meaning of the words, ‘Whose service is Perfect Freedom’. 3S 
In the nineteenth century we used to talk a good deal about 7s 
the need for liberty or freedom although we had a great deal — . 
more of it than we enjoy today. We were genuinely proud of | a 
‘the fact that the whole world envied our freedom. The Heese x 


Jew fleeing from the pogrom, all were welcome, all brought  —_ 
their contribution to our character and even more remarkable, Se 
out of their poverty, brought us wealth. And the curious thing — oe ae 


_ was, that for every distressed foreigner who sought a haven on ~ 


our free shores, a couple of Englishmen or, perhaps, one aay. 
Englishman and one Scotsman, found a billet and an opportu- — th - 
nity for service in other parts of the world. Since we forgot = 
freedom, we have rid ourselves of German waiters and barbers, 
but a million of our unemployed have been robbed of the © } 
chance to work in other lands overseas. a oy 
: a 

‘Ills of a an Infant Democracy Lae 
It is easy to point to a serious trouble like this, but wins. ee 
foolish to suggest that there is an easy remedy. It takes cen- 


turies to win a little freedom and a very few minutes to destroy = 
it. We have struggled for a thousand years to achieve the'right = 
to govern ourselves and within the little lifetime of mostof my 
hearers we have secured the final prizes of ee education a. 
and universal suffrage. Considered in any | sp 
these things are as new as the latest fashions in ladies’ hats. Ind 
will take another thousand years before we really know howto _ 


— 


_chickenpox. Universal education is thought to mean that 
body can know everything, and produces young © 


divine inspirations of the other millions of us. 
suffrage is considered as the right to play the tyrant over ev 
Ce ie ee ee { 

other fellow. | : Bem acy 


eo ge 
oe peat 


~ national: Sree eandard of living here is 
ee “etypngr alge nf apc os nema else it is very 
auch lower still. Every conceivable political idea, except one, 
has been tried, and that one is freedom. You may imagine, then, 
with what delight I heard that the B.B.C. had decided that its 
10,000,000 listeners should listen to talks on freedom. The 
B.B.C. itself has very little freedom about it, and some of the 
people who will talk do not impress me as authorities on the 
subject. But that is a detail. If the people will begin again to 
eres: in the subject of freedom great good is bound to 
ow. 


Progress Comes from Diversity 


I do not think of freedom as my personal right to do what I 
. like, but rather as the right of my forty million fellow citizens 
4 _ to serve me and one another. You will, of course, be aware that 
_ the individualist is the only man who thinks of everybody. 
2 Collectivism is a puny thing concerned with sections, groups, 
gangs, classes and selfish little interests, and collectivism is the 

_—_—s negation of freedom. 
es The other day a little boy said to his father, ‘Daddy, If I’m 
be here to do good to others, what are the others here for?’ I ask 
you whether that question does not give us the key to the whole 
puzzling problem? We are trying to achieve the general good 
by forcing our ideas on one another. The nineteenth century 
3 accepted the doctrine of the general good through enlightened 
= self-interest and the nineteenth century gave us the foundations 
of all we know about wealth and wellbeing and progress. And 
freedom was the keynote of the nineteenth century. We 
boasted of our civil liberties, of our Freedom of Speech, of the 
5 Freedom of the Press and, of course, of our complete Religious 

me. 6. Liberty. 

4 Tn later years we have begun to talk of Economic Liberty 
and a great deal of our modern legislation is related to this 
: idea. It is very necessary to understand that there is no such 
a thing as economic liberty, when economic equality is meant, 
for they are a contradiction in terms. When we talk of religious 
liberty we mean the right to differ. The suggestion is that we 
are better with all the diversity, difference, and variety that we 
. can secure. Freedom of speech positively invites difference, 
a it would be no use having freedom for. everybody to say the 
; same thing. All progress, whether material or moral, comes from 
this diversity and it is because we have had more freedom than 
other peoples that we have always been in the van of progress. 
But the people who talk about economic freedom are just those 
who want to make everybody alike, to distribute everything 
evenly and who object to the economic inequalities of society. 
To lend colour to the false notion of economic freedom, they 
make great play with the term ‘Wage Slavery’ and the sugges- 
tion is that if wage slavery were abolished the opposite to it 
is economic freedom. A single moment’s reflection is 
sufficient to expose the error of the argument. Economically 
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_ The Map oj England 


APS of sorts, as we all know, are as old as history. 
But I am not going to talk about ancient maps of 
Babylon, Egypt and Rome: and all those really 
%, fascinating preludes to the modern map must wait 
‘for mother occasion. Even among the maps of today one must 
ieee ihe talk i to be dedicated os mich to the 
‘Spirit as to the maps of the country—and there is little 
of the spirit about an ordinary school atlas. We will 
omit igi 


which are as important a 
part bicycle or car. The maps to 
Sta sa ite vanes 98 friends, the sheets of the ordinary 

= nce egege i ae eee which arises is, why 


er 
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we are all slaves, because Nature will not give us of her bounty 


except upon her own terms. We can take the nineteenth cen- 


tury’s view that the interests of the consumer are supreme 
and that involves if you like—wage slavery. Or we can take 
a more modern and less tried attitude and say that the producer 
is the person to consider, in which case we become consumer- 
slaves. There is just as much slavery one way as the other. The 
inescapable facts are that we must stand in the market-place 
to be hired and become wage-slaves, or else we must stand in 
the queue to be rationed and become consumer slaves. There 
is no escape from this simple alternative, and all talk of 
economic liberty, by obscuring that natural circumstance, is 
sapping at our wealth and bringing civilisation down. There is 
no economic liberty except the liberty to starve. I am sure 
that even those people who most heartily disagree with me 
will recognise the impossibility of developing a great big sub- 
ject like this in a short twenty minutes. If I could broadcast 
once a week for a year I should only touch the fringes of an 
immortal conception like freedom. May I, in conclusion, make 
this simple suggestion. That we try to think about freedom in 
the abstract. For a few minutes each day let us give up thinking 
about the price of herrings, the speed of motor-cars, the rate of 
exchange or slum clearance and think only of freedom—its 
vitalising qualities, its moral values, its character-building capa- 
bilities, its inspiration and its divine power. Then, if we will, 
we may turn back to our herrings, motors, currencies.and slums, 
but we shall not do so many silly things about them as we have 
done in the last twenty years, since we ceased to understand 
the value of our freedom. Freedom is a moral conception. It 
requires no moral quality to obey an Act of Parliament. 
Cowardice is all that is necessary. For an action to be moral a 
man must be free to perform it or not to perform it. Freedom 
is the basis of character. Liberty engenders self-respect. Con- 
trol promotes the inferiority complex. Freedom makes the 
worthy life. In a state of freedom man asks himself ‘What 
can I put into life?’ In a controlled state man asks, ‘What 
can I get out of it?? Hence the gross materialism of the 
present time. 

Freedom is a lasting quality on which credit, confidence, 
stability, a way of life can be safely founded. Control at best 
is a temporary, passing, changing affair on which nobody can 
rely. Hence the breakdown of world trade, to mention only 
one catastrophe flowing from modern governmental ideas. 

The Fight for Freedom is, as I have said, like the other 
Good Fight, a never-ending struggle and an increasingly diffi- 
cult struggle and, therefore, more worth while and more 
glorious as time goes on. This is not one of your temporary 
wars that you win and pay for and perhaps lose your soul. In 
the fight for freedom you are always losing and always getting 
ready to fight again. The winning of freedom from demo- 
cracy will be much more difficult than the old time battle with 
the tyrant kings. 


How to Read a Map 


By Brigadier H. ST. J. L. WINTERBOTHAM 


The first of three talks on maps, which should help walkers, cyclists and motorists to get the best out of their holiday- 
making this year. Brigadier Winterbotham was Director-General for the Ordnance Survey, 1930-35 


one inch? Well, we are accustomed to think of distances in 
miles, and to measure them by eye on paper in inches. In the 
countries which have adopted the decimal system a map is 
usually classed by what is called the representative fraction, 
that is, one part on the map represents so many other parts 


-on the ground, one inch on the map represents 63,360 inches 


(or one mile) on the ground in this case, and the scales of 
foreign maps are known by such fractions as 1:100,000, 
1:50,000 or 1:25,000. It is quite characteristic of us as a people 
to neglect these representative and vulgar fractions, and to 
think definitely and practically in terms of the distances we 
visualise on ground and paper respectively. What can be simpler 
than so many inches to the mile or so many miles to the inch? 
In using the one-inch there are one or two simple measures 
which it is helpful to bear in mind. For example, the diameter 
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Measuring distances on the map with the aid of a halfpenny (diameter one inch), an ordinary safety match (length two inches), and the 
: human hand (about six inches from thumb-tip to the further edge of the palm) 
Map reproduced from the Ordnance Survey series with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office 


of a halfpenny is exactly one inch, an ordinary safety match is 
just about two inches, and if you want to measure, shall we say, 
six to twelve miles, it is convenient to use the outstretched 
palm of the hand. Press the hand down on the map and extend 
the thumb at as wide an angle to the hand as it will go. Then 
you will probably find that from the tip of the thumb to the 
further edge of the palm is very nearly six inches. 

The scale of one inch to a mile is big enough to show every- 
thing of importance, and yet it is not so big as to be a nuisance 
or to take too much paper to show its subject. Naturally, every 
fact of nature cannot be shown true to scale at so small a scale. 
Measure across the width of an ordinary main road as it is 
shown on the one-inch, by making two ticks on a piece of paper. 
Measure your ticks against the scale in the lower margin, and 
you will find the distance between 50 and 70 yards. Now no 
road is as wide as this in practice, and yet it must be shown in 
that way in order to be sufficiently conspicuous either to find 
or, what is perhaps more important, to avoid. As the road is 
conventionally large, the houses that border it, the bridges 
which cross it, the streams and railways which often run along- 
side are by so much displaced. This conyentionalism is not a 
thing, however, which will worry you or detract from the 
usefulness of the map. 

And now for a moment let us think of the preparations for a 
holiday. Holidays do not begin, thank goodness, when we 
actually step into a taxi, or jump upon a bicycle, or buckle the 
last strap of the knapsack. We have weeks to think ahead and 
to plan what to do and how best to enjoy ourselves, and during 
all that preparatory period the map is absolutely indispensable. 
Perhaps the first question is: Do you know where you want to 
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go? Normally we head for the sea or the hills. Where are 
they closest at hand, and where can we get away from that 
crowd amongst which we do our daily work? Then comes the 
method of getting to the holiday ground. We shall rarely 
start our tramp from our front door. There are some people 
who prefer to wander out into the country with no guide and 
complete liberty to go where the spirit moves them. But there 
is a danger in that. It is so easy to turn round the corner in 
England and to find yourself unexpectedly in exactly the same 
surroundings from which you have temporarily escaped. 
The map will save you from that trouble. 

Now suppose that we have arrived at the scene of our holi- 
day. An important point is to be sure you have brought the 
right map. The angriest man I have ever seen,was an officer 
on the Western Front who was trying to find his way out of the 
trenches. His trouble was that he was using the wrong sheet. 
It is common to find that one is at the corner of four maps. 
Be sure then to find out if there is no special or tourist sheet 
which fits your holiday area better than the regular series, 
Many such special sheets are on sale. A few words must be 
said about the use of the map on the ground. When we are. 
sitting at home in an easy chair by the fire, and looking at the 
map, there is no question about its orientation. We know that 
the top edge of the map is the north and that it appears immedi- 
ately under the title of the map. All the names are written for 
holding the map in that position. Possibly you may be inter- 
ested to know why this convention was chosen. Why do maps 
not work to the south, for example? I cannot tell you and do 
not suppose that anyone else can. As long as we haye made 
maps. this convention has been followed. On one dreadful 


On the ground it is not so easy to set the map so that its 
directions coincide with those of the country. In other words, 
it is not so easy to recognise on the ground north, south, east 
and west as on the map itself. How, then, should this be done? 
The easiest way, if the sun is shining, is to use your watch. 
Supposing the hour is 4 o’clock. Hold the watch flat, and 
directly under your eye, and point the hour hand at the sun 
itself. Then true south is half-way between that and 12 o’clock 

___ on your watch dial, and looking from the centre of your watch 
towards 2 o’clock will mean that you are looking towards the 
south. But here, of course, is an obvious snag. Outdoor holi- 

_____ days are mostly in the summer, and then summer time applies. 

i, The time we actually use is an hour ahead of that which is 
normal for the sun. Harking back to the last illustration, in 
summer if your watch says 4 o’clock you must so hold your 
watch that from the centre of it towards 3 is in the direction of 
the sun. Half-way between that and 12 will give you the 
south, which, therefore, will be towards half-past one on your 
watch’s dial, But the sun sometimes fails us. The next best help 
is a compass. Now a compass is a delicate little bit of machi- 
nery. It is common to find that the pivot on which the needle 
revolves is either broken or rusty. Before you go out test the 
compass, and that is best done with a soft iron nail. Bring the 
nail near the north point of the compass and see if you can 
attract it out of position quickly and easily. It should return to 

_ its proper position equally quickly and easily when the nail is re- 

moved. If it does not, then something is wrong. Then, of course, 

Ee a compass must be used with discretion. A pair of steel-rimmed 

a spectacles,.a pocket-knife, a line of rails, the iron post of a 

fence, are quite enough, singly or collectively, to throw the 
ze compass out of gear. The ‘north point’ in the margin of the 
map represents the magnetic north at the date at which the 
map was printed. But the magnetic North Pole is constantly 
moving about. The ‘variation’ of the north point as given 
on the map will not be entirely correct, therefore, but do 
not let that fact trouble you. The difference will not be suffi- 
cient to cause you inconvenience. It is commonly supposed 
that the edges of Ordnance maps are north and south. That 

Z is not true, but is sufficiently nearly true to make it quite a 

____. _ proper working hypothesis. Just a word to explain why it is 

aS not true. A line which runs north and south (commonly called 

a meridian) must, by definition, eventually pass through the 

North and South Poles. Suppose that we consider one such 

line running through London and another through New 

York, and suppose we cut downwards through these meri- 

dians until we have cut right into the centre (or axis of the 
earth) and then remove the slice; it will, in shape, be exactly 
like one or two or three pigs of an orange pulled out. The 

outside part will be broad in the middle and come to a 

point at the ends. In other words, the edges of that wedge must 
converge to points corresponding to the North and South Poles 
and can never be parallel. If, in England, the sides of our maps 
were true north and south, then the top edge of a map would 
be shorter than the bottom edge, and there would be consider- 
able difficulty in putting maps together. For that reason the 
maps of England are all rectangular. But the difference is slight 
and edges can be taken to be north and south for practical 
purposes. 

Supposing all else fails—there is nosun: there is no compass. 

Then one is thrown back upon roads or railways or fences, 

_____ possibly on the transmission lines of the new electrical grid, 
__—__ r indeed on anything which is both on the map and on the 
__ ground, It is, after all, not very difficult to put the lines of the 
___ map parallel to those on the ground. 
_____ Now let us take some of the things which a map is supposed 
__ to show. The most important thing from a holiday point of 

___-view is p the fe 

ap the ; 
it the bottom of the map you will find as 
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‘Supposing the hour is 4 o’clock. Hold the watch flat, and directly 
under your eye, and point the hour hand at the sun itself. Then true 
south is half-way between that and twelve o’clock on your watch dial’ 


Highlands there is a well-known right of way which leads 
through wide open fields or moors, but that it is so little used 
that no track is made, then no track will be shown upon the 
map. On the other hand, supposing that Mr. Jones lives in a 
house ‘whose garden borders on a high road. Behind his garden 
lies a large meadow and on the other side of that meadow is 
another high road, and we will further suppose that Mr. Jones 
and his family are in the habit of walking down his garden 
path, out through a gate and always in the same direction 
across the meadow to the road on the far side. In the course of 
time they will: make a path, and that path will appear on the 
hext revision. Do not be annoyed when you are looking for a 
path and you find you have been following a county boundary 
instead. It is your own fault, and if you had looked at the con- 
ventional signs given at the bottom of the map you would 
have seen the difference and avoided the mistake. 

Now for a moment on the subject of hills. Of course the 
showing of hills on a map (a flat sheet of paper) must be con- 
ventional. The only unconventional and natural way of show- 
ing them would be to build them up in the form of a model 
and that would be rather awkward for the pocket. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, in the first edition, a number of heights 
were printed in figures to show the altitudes of hills above 
mean sea level. These ‘spot heights’, as they are called, appear 
on the maps of today. They are given on summits and some- 
times in the bottoms of valleys. They are most frequent along 
roads and will be found, almost invariably, where a road 
crosses over a pass between two hills. Spot heights alone are 
useful but give little idea of shape. The other original method 
was that of hachuring. Hachures are those little pen strokes 
drawn vertically down the slopes, heavier and closer together 
where the slope is steep, opener and lighter where the slope 
eases out. The drawback of hachuring is that it covers the map 
with a mass of black printing and makes it difficult to show all 
the other things that a map ought to show. 

The next innovation was a contour. Everyone knows now 
what a contour is. What else are schools meant for? It joins 


‘together all the points which are at a given height above mean 


sea level, and everybody, or nearly everybody, realises that 
every individual contour must join up with itself and can never, 
by any possibility, join up with any other contour. But we 
cannot have contours at every inch, every foot or even every 
yard of altitude. To start with, it would be much too expensive 
to survey them. The original contours were therefore at 50, 
100 and thereafter by successive hundreds of feet, until the 
1,000 feet mark was reached. Above 1,000 the contours were 
spaced at 250 feet. Today contours on the one-inch are given 
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at every 50 feet of altitude. Now contours are a wonderful way 
of explaining hill features in Scotland, Wales, the Pennines 
and perhaps Devon and Cornwall, but they are not so good 
when one comes to the flatter yet eminently attractive counties 
of East Anglia. On a map of these counties you may find one 
or possibly two contours chasing each other uneasily all over 
the countryside looking for a hill to twine themselves round, 
and looking in vain. In fact; i in that class of country contours 
are of little help. 

Another way of explaining country is by the use of layers. 
Layers are bands of colour inserted between contours; one 
layer might cover all the ground, say, between two and three 
hundred feet above mean sea level. But, if layers were to be 
employed between every couple of contours, the map would 
- be covered with as many colours as Joseph’s coat. It would be 


‘It is amazing how, in travelling England, one meets family parties sitting at the edge of the road enjoying 
their sandwiches in company with vans, cars and steam lorries’ 


impossible to read. So layers usually cover bands of from three 
to four hundred feet in altitude. 

Now we come to the last method of showing hill features, 
and that is by a shadow which is supposed to be cast towards 
the south-east by a sun in the north-west corner of the map. 
Such a convention seems ridiculous, for the sun is never in 
the north-west, but the underlying idea is clear enough. You 
are not thinking now of the ground, but of the map. The map 
reader naturally keeps the south edge of the map next to 
himself, whether he is holding it in his hand or laying it ona 
table. He keeps a ‘south’ light off the map. Light comes from 
the north or north-west margin, and the shadow must there- 
fore fall to the south or south-east. Otherwise it would look 
unnatural. These shadows have a decided drawback. If you 
think of the Cotswolds and the Chilterns, you will remember 
that their attractive and extraordinarily steep scarps’ face the 
north-west, and therefore, on the map, receive no shadow at 
all, whilst the slopes which lead gently down to Oxford and 
London respectively have to show a shadow which they hardly 
deserve. 

Now to return to Ordnance maps. The popular edition 
covers most of the land at present. It was brought in imme- 
diately after the War and is cheap in production, effective in 
style, and admirably clear, but it employs no method of show- 
ing hills except contours, and therefore is difficult to use in flat- 
tish country. The new ‘Relief’ edition which has begun to 
appear and which already covers the south-west and the Lon- 
don area, differs in this respect. It shows hills by contours, spot 
heights, layers, hachures and shading; but hachures, layers and 
shading are so woven into each other that they cannot be separ- 
ately distinguished. There may be some of you who object to 
any such additional helps. If so you can buy a map, even of the 
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latest edition, which has no adventitious guides to hill Peace 


upon it, but which relies wholly upon the contours. 

Questions are often asked as to why ‘inns’ are not more 
generally shown. But it is not possible to show all the inns in’ 
Britain. Supposing we were to show all the inns in the city of 
Chichester, there would be no room left for the Cathedral. Inns 
are only shown in those country districts which look as if they 
might be full of thirsty travellers and at the same time offer 
available space for an additional word. A new’sign is that for 
National Trust areas. Many nature-lovers in England will be 
grateful for that additional information. Another symbol of 
interest is the large Y, for Youth Hostels. 

There are some critics who consider that parish bende 
should not be shown and that they may be mistaken for 
footpaths. The. criticism is understandable, but only from 
the rambler’s point of 
view. There are many users 
of the map who want to 
know. about boundaries 
and to whom they are ex- 
traordinarily importantfor 
administration and record, 
and the Ordnance map in 
England is a map for 
everybody. 

Now [have got to men- 
tion one use ofa map which 
I think few people under- 
stand in its proper signifi- 
cance. It is amazing how, 
in travelling England, one 
meets family parties sitting 
at the edge of the road 
enjoying their sandwiches 
in company with vans, cars 
and steam lorries. One 
wonders why. It is true 
that road surfaces today 
forbid great accumulation 
of dust, yet there is pro- 
bably a fine haze of it 
everywhere. Supposing 
our friends had had a map 
and used it with intelli- 
gence. Then, taking that 
third turning just passed a 
minute or two ago, they 
would have found a little brook with soft springy turf on which 
to spread a rug and every amenity for peace and comfort. On 
the other hand, supposing they had gone a little further and 
turned to the right, the third-class road in question would have 
taken them on to the edge of the moor, where, with one’s head 
on a clump of heather, one could overlook the world spread out 
at one’s feet. 

There arises the question as to what sort of map it would 
be advisable to buy. The cheapest sort is one which is paper 
only, although it may be folded and sold in a cover. But 
unmounted paper is very perishable and I think you will 
bitterly regret dependence on such a map for a holiday. It 


_is surely better to buy the linen backed and folded variety 


which costs only 9d. more. Even so, the map is not imper- 
ishable and particularly so if it is packed in a rucksack next 
to a pair of freshly dubbined boots and underneath a tin 
of sardines. Don’t be surprised if it loses its pristine beauty 
under such treatment. Carry it, if possible, in an inside pocket 
and try not to sit on it. If you want absolute permanency I 
would recommend you to try what is known as Places’ paper, 
which is really waterprcof. It costs a little more, but it is 
almost imperishable. 

The number of map-lovers has grown enormously during 
the past few years. There may be many of them who prefer the 


greater range of the half-inch to the more complete informa- - 


tion of the one-inch. For the owner-driver the quarter-inch is 


perhaps the best scale, and now that a thirty-mile limit is so. 
, prevalent perhaps many more will have a moment to spare 


for a glimpse at the country. To such let me urge the use of 


a real map and not a diagram which shows nothing but roads — 


and an occasional purple arrow with the ses “Stop here and 
look S.W. for the view’. 
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Christ's ‘Power in History 


By Canon C. E. RAVEN ‘ 
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claim made for Jesus that He is in a unique sense 
the Son of God might never have been taken seriously 
if it had not been found to work. In an age of many 
gods and many lords a Son of God was no new thing. 
Men said the same of Julius Cesar and perhaps of Apollonius 
of Tyana; and a few believed it. Why was it that the bestowal 
of divine honours upon Jesus did not share the fate which has 
befallen other such gospels? It was certainly not the prestige 
of His followers: the Jew was then an object of contempt, and 
there were among them not many wise nor noble. It was cer- 


tainly not that the claim was accepted without scrutiny: at first 
it was met with scorn, then with violence, and finally with long 


and ruthless debate. Men were as ready then as they are today 
to sneer at enthusiasm and decry superstition; and they could 
enforce their views with the fires of Nero’s garden or the lions 
of the arena. The gospel won its way because the world found 
it immortal, because there was in it a supreme survival-value. 
It confronted the world with.a Challenge that appeared ridicu- 
lous; and it convinced the world that its extravagant message 
was true. That is what we mean by the verdict of history. ‘The 
dating of our years, and as I believe their events, confirms the 
faith that Jesus Christ is universal and unique. 

To the sophisticated modern man, to me at one time and no 
doubt to some of you, such a statement will seem absurd and: 
perhaps untrue. How can a short human life, a life of long ago, 
have permanent and authoritative value? How. can teaching 
given by a Jew of the first century be accepted by.an age.so 
vastly superior in knowledge and in:culture? How can a Church 
whose records are often so earthly, so shameful, so degrading, 
possess the secret which is the answer to man’s need? It is not 
the purpose of this lecture to-discuss Christian doctrine ‘or 
Christian ethics, or even to défend ‘Christian institutions. We 
are concerned here only with history—that is, with the fact that 
men and nations have accepted Christ as divine, have made His 
way of life their standard and ideal,and have in His name been 
gathered into an abiding and world-wide society..'Those are 
facts which do not indeed prove the truth of Christianity, but 
should give us pause before we reject it as false. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum: universal acceptance by mankind is our 
highest court of appeal. In a world of change the most con- 
tinuous and creative human society is the society of the disci- 
ples of Jesus. 


Even the Church’s Failures Testify to the Truth 


For those who are troubled by the failures of Christendom,.- 
by the evident worldliness and ambition, the scandals and 
crimes that have disgraced its story or by its divisions and 
weakness, a few words may be added. I am not prepared for 
my own part to defend the inerrancy of the Church. Still less 
would I justify the wickednesses that have been perpetrated in 
its name. I know myself well enough to know how tragically 
my life gainsays my profession; and so far as my reading goes 
I know of no single Christian whose deepest cry is not ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner’. It seems to me clear that at many 
times in its history the Church made wrong decisions, tole- 
rated and encouraged evil, disgraced and denied its faith: Like 
its members, it has répeatedly failed. Some of my friends can 


see its progress as the march of an atmy with banners, trium- 


— 


phant, irresistible. Others see it as always a falling-away, a 
pathetic succession of compromises and concessions, until the 
Church is chiefly notable for its complete unlikeness to Christ. 
Neither of these verdicts seems to me correct. Rather I see 
generations of men, human and weak, striving to embody in 
the life of their age an ideal that haunts and transcends them. 
Sometimes for years the ideal is almost lost, sometimes mis- 
takes are made that take centuries to undo; sometimes the lust 
of power or for efficiency, yes and other evil things, choke the 
Word and it becomes | itful. So Jesus warned us in His 
le of the Sower. Yet, despite it all, out of death comes 

fe. The Church, like its great apostle, is always perishing yet 


“> ~ never forsaken. Just when men are preparing to bury it, it 
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reveals an astonishing vitality; just when it seems sunk in 
complacent worldliness the splendour of the living Christ 
shines out in another day of resurrection. So to me even its 
failures testify to the truth of its gospel. The world condemns 
them—and rightly. But it condemns them precisely because 
they are false to the example of Christ. He is the standard by 
which they are judged. 

It is of course impossible in a brief space to survey the 
history of nearly two thousand years in order to show how it 
has been leavened by the power of Christ. Rather we will con- 
centrate upon three elements in His influence—elements that 
have been roughly characteristic of the three phases of the 
record. Together they go far to establish’the Christian claim. 


Christians United in a Common Loyalty 


In the first place Christ gave to men-a knowledge of God 
which satisfied their deepest intuitions and united them in a 
common loyalty. In the New Testament itself we see the first 
evidence of. this. Men of very different temperaments and 
traditions found in Christ the fulfilment of their dreams and 
were drawn into an intimate fellowship. Each by his own road 
reached the same experience of God. * 

When the gospel was carried out into the world, the same 
thing happened. As early as the second century, students of 
philosophy like Justin, and men of massive learning like 
Clement of Alexandria declared that in Christ they had found 
the answer to the deepest problems of thought. ‘In the next 
generation Clement’s successor, Origen, triumphantly vindi- 
cated the reasonableness of Christianity by his reply to the 
sceptical critic Celsus. While scholars were demonstrating the 
intellectual value of Christ, a great multitude of men of all races 
and stations were being drawn into the new faith. Lawyers 
like Tertullian, men of affairs like Cyprian, nobles and slaves, 
from Britain to the Euphrates, joined the Church. Persecution, 
whether by violence or by more subtle methods, was power- 
less against them. At a time when loyalty was becoming rare, 
the Christian martyrs set a new standard of devotion. In less 
than three centuries the followers of the Crucified had become 
the strongest and most united fellowship in the Roman Empire, 


The Power of Spiritual Rebirth 


In the second place, along with this unifying knowledge of 
God, Christ gave to men the power of spiritual rebirth. In the 
New Testament we see the transformation working in the life 
of St. Peter or St. Paul. Through the centuries this same 
miracle is evident. “The blind receive their sight; the lepers are 
cleansed; the dead are raised up’. Sinners become saints. It is 
easy to jeer at conversion, but when one sees brilliant, scep- 
tical, sensual men like Augustine reborn, and when such a 
change proves to be life-long and consistent, it is not easy to 
dispute the wonder of it. 

This power of Christ to set men free from selfishness, to fill 
them with a passion of self-surrender and to flood their lives 
with joy and peace and courage is as old as the gospel. But it 
was at the Reformation that the individual appeal of Christ 
was most strongly asserted. The mediaeval period had laid 
stress upon the unity and corporate life of the Church. Abuses 
had arisen: in magnifying the society there had been a tendency 
to ignore or to coerce the individual. Moreover, the Church had 
failed to recognise the New Learning of the Renaissance or the 
growth of national and local aspirations. Pioneers and adven- 
turers had been ruthlessly persecuted by ecclesiastics whose 
own lives were sadly unconsecrated. 

So Martin Luther made his great protest on behalf of the 
free grace of God, and called men like a prophet of old to 
repent and believe. Violent and coarse he may have been: 
mistakes he certainly made: but this rugged, homely, human 
figure had experienced the saving love of God, and was horrified 
by the contrast between the spiritual splendour which he 


‘found in the New Testament and the spiritual degradation 


which he found in the Church. He might perhaps have been 
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nationalism, it isnot easy to appreciate at its full value the: 
importance of the message of the Reformation. Weare: apt to, 


cast longing eyes'upon the glories of the thirteenth century: — 
and to wish that we could return to it. It is unnecessary for 


our purpose here :to argue the merits and defects of that great: 


_ change: We are only concerned to note it as re-affirming a~ 
vital element in the work of Christ. If we look at the-saints ee 


Puritanism, at the early Quakers, at the Methodist movement 
or at the more Catholic churches, we shall admit that here’ 


_ men and women have found in Christ Jesus the same power 
vas of old. They live in the practice of the presence.of God: they _ 
_ give themselves fearlessly and without. stint to His service; 


their lives.are radiant with Christian love and faith and hope. 
Indeed, in the succession of the.saints, whether saints of the 


Church’s ‘Calendar or saints uncanonised, is the plainest proof 
that Christ is the same yesterday, today and for ever. Here and 
there on the official list may be one to whom Gibbon’s gibe’ 
 *The title of saint proves that his cause was successful’ may 


apply: or one of whom we may echo Tillemont’s comment, 
‘He was a saint, but his actions were not always saintly’. But 


-on the whole it is a company, diverse indeed in talent and 


achievement, but singularly united in the quality of its life 


-and character; a company that bears the marks of the Lord 


Jesus; a company uniquely impressive in its POWER to reflect ‘it 


The Redteu 4 Shas: Evil 


‘In the third place, and as a direct consequence of this trans- 


formation of individual lives, Christ accomplishes the redress” 


of social evil and the reform of human society. Too often’ 


attempts have been made to set the gospel of personal salvation: 


and the gospel of corporate righteousness in contrast. Yet in 
fact they inevitably go together. Man is a social animal; and 


~ it is in right relations with his fellows, and in the service of 


their welfare, that each one of us grows into fulness of life.’ 
To suppose that Christianity has no concern with public © 
affairs; with politics and economics, is as absurd as to imagine 
that these can be Christianised while men and women remain” 


-unconyerted. There have no doubt been Christians who 
withdrew from the world and cultivated a personal piety which. ~ Asie 
upon the miraculous transformation and evangelising of the ne 


was kept from contact with the problems of earthly citizenship: 
there have also been those who strove to promote corporate’ 
welfare while living lives of selfishness and sin. But, if we take — 


_ the example of any typical saint, we shall find that personal 
devotion to Christ necessarily expresses itself in concern for 
the redemption of others and for the Christianising of society. 


Here again we can see the principle at work in the pages of 


the New Testament. Christianity came into the world as a fel- 
lowship in which the multitude of them that believed were of © 


one heart and one soul. The unity of the Church expressed it-. 


self not only by works of mercy and a willingness to share, but 


by insisting that in it distinctions of race and class and sex were ~ 


transcended. The recognition of the rights and value of women 
and children, of slaves and foreigners, if not wholly due to - 
Christianity, was given practical effect by it. The exposure of 
unwanted children, the contempt of womanhood, the perver- 


sion of sex, the evils of usury, the brutalities of the arena; the — 
~ ill-treatment of slaves, the waging | of war—against ees there 


is strong and continual protest. 


_ So it is throughout Christian history. For if at times there 
seems to be acquiescence in evil and accommodation to low | 


standards, prophetic voices are never wholly silent. But it is in 


_ the third and more recent period that the social influence of the 


gospel has been most clearly recognised. In order to illustrate 


~ this and to show how individual faith leads to social service, — 


three familiar examples may be chosen. 


We celebrated in 1933 the centenary of the emancipation | of 
the slaves throughout the British dominions. This, which oe: 


_ described as ‘one of the three or four perfectly virtuous acts 


n | : ae 
had hoped, quietly and without schism. That-a-Reformation 
of some sort was essential, few students of the facts will deny. 


- To an age like our own, which is in revolt against indi- 
“yidualism and has seen the evil effects of an aggressive 


-Christ’s. religior was. utterly. ied. to. ‘the traf 
~ lives then, flo i i + al 


a —And Against Industrial Evils : 8 aN pee 


~ some of the activities to which his faith challenged him ‘and in 


nd aoe ae sense oF the corp 
0 istiani was” gravely defective. Yet his | 


‘in Pilots Christian eet in rhs one directio 
to the whole Christian social movement. 


To another Evangelical of almost equally narrow outlook is is — 
due the application of Wilberforce’s work to social and indus- _ 
trial evils. Anthony Ashley Cooper, the great Lord Shaftes- 
‘bury, owed his greatness to the Christian convictions which — 
originated and inspired all his labours. Here again it is easy to 
sneer at the defects of his creed, at his almost priggish i intro- — 
spection, at his puritanism and his piety. Yet even his. critics. 
allow that ‘he did more than any single man, or any single Gov- | 
ernment, to check the raw power of the new industrial system’. _ 
His exposure of the horrors of the pits and factories, his reform 
of asylums and lodging houses, his rescue of brick-yard chile. "+ 
dren and chimney-boys, his interest in housing and sanitation, 
in ragged schools and rescue homes, in the suppression of the 
opium-traffic and the good government of India—these are 


- which it led him to victory... 

-- Wilberforce and Sindiceleeet were men of rank, able to ‘omen 
weight’ in the great world. If you want to see the sheer power of 
Christ to enable and inspire a life of service, go to the little row 
of workers’ cottages by the stream-side at Blantyre | and stand in 
the tiny room where David Livingstone was brought up. There 
_ is no more deeply moving evidence to the truth of the claims of 
Christ than that row of cottages can give. The mill in which 
the lad worked, the bench and books of his preparation, the 
tableaux that illustrate his heroic venture in unknown Africa, . 
the hut in which he died alone save for his Lord, the fewrelics - 
of his equipment—I know of nothing that speaks so plainly of = 
- the splendour of the Christ. Then go on and stand before the cae es 
_ model of the new Blantyre in Livingstonia—the | fruit and the _ 
monument of that one poor man’s achievement;.and reflect 


ure. 
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see 
Dark Continent. You will come away, if you are at ail a sensitive ye: 


“person, humbled and exalted and full of awe. = ee tes . 
Z no oS es 

‘The World i is ‘Saved . Lagre . by God and His See ee 
~ Those three examples might be ‘multiplied a rundred-fold. a 


‘They are deliberately chosen from types of Christian belief = 
which might seem to ignore or diminish the sense of corporate — i zn 
obligation. Every Church can show similar instances of heroic — 

virtue and inspired service: every age has given ‘them. to. the . a 


world. Martyrs and prophets, thinkers and organisers, mystics JhsPeey 
and missionaries, reformers and pastors, ‘men of ‘prayer and — = 
-men of action, men of all the centuries and all the races, in ei = 


them the many-coloured radiance of Christ has been reflected. 
Great epochs, the thirteenth century, the Renaissance and 
‘Reformation, the exploration and development’ of “recent 
‘times, are richest in them: but indeed they have never been 
wholly wanting. ‘The world is saved not by its warriors and its | 
_ priests, but by God and His: ‘Saints’: you will remember the _ 
words which Mr. Bernard Shaw puts into th the outh of his. 
Joan. I do not know if it expresses. his own 1 conviction: 

he and I would give a ‘slightly different: meaning. to the 
Sik of the pes teak in Lh oe it surely represents a 


“natural soy, when they y ‘have Bee “tiinkfoatagel 
s service, that the world 


‘the ciisn of f Jesus ( is! 
in its pare? that has been: fey 
of mankind. 
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| ‘Round the cArt Exhibitions 


Las Palmas: water-colour by Maud Sumner, a South Mantelpiece: tempera painting by Alison Debenham, 
African “artist who works chiefly in Paris. She is ex- whose first London exhibition is in progress at the 
hibiting at the French Gallery, rz Berkeley Square Zwemmer Gallery 


2 Summer Day, by Ivon Hitchens, at the Lefévre Gallery, Rodney Burn and Brynhild Parker are also exhibiting at this gallery 
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HERE were two things which Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland did—one nearly thirty years ago, one less 
than two years ago—which form as good a theme as 
I know for a talk on economic problems and how to 


= who hs just died live in your minds awhile. 

: _ The first of these two things was his work as Special Investi- 
gator to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief 
of Distress through Unemployment, which was appointed late 
in 1905 and reported early in 1909. From the report of that 
Commission sprang the Labour Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and all our other remedial action for unem- 
ployment. 

Now, the Commission itself was a Commission like any 
other: about fifteen distinguished people who were expected 
to examine and cross-examine witnesses, get statistical data 
from Government Departments, perhaps send out a question- 
naire or two. Those—and particularly the examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses—are the traditional ways of 
trying to discover facts for the solution of any problem of 
government in this country. And they are quite inadequate. 
They are based on false analogy from the law courts. 

The oral examination and cross-examination of witnesses— 
putting people publicly into a box and asking them teasing 
questions—is the principal device of our law courts, and, on 
the whole, a successful device. The object of cross-examination 
in a legal trial is to shake the truth out of a man who knows 
the truth, but who may be trying to conceal it. But the purpose 
of a Royal Commission on a social problem is quite different 
from that of a trial in a law court. Its object is not to find 
out what a witness knows, whether or not he is trying to 
conceal it, Its object as a rule is to discover facts of which 
no one is conscious. You can’t shake the truth out of a person 
who doesn’t know it. You are apt to confuse him if you try. 
At best you get statements of opinion, not facts; you get hasty 
generalisation; truth about one tiny corner of the problem, 
posing as the whole truth. 

For the work of a Royal Commission like that on the Poor 
Laws and Distress in 1905 or that on the Coal Industry of 
which I was a member in 1925, personal examination and 
eross-examination of witnesses, though it has some uses, par- 
ticularly if it is kept private and informal, can never be a main 
P: avenue to the discovery of the essential facts. I hope it won’t 
4 shock anyone if after ten years I admit that I sometimes found 
it hard to pay attention to the cross-examination of witnesses 

before the Coal Commission. I don’t think any evidence given 

in cross-examination had much influence on our "ici We 
looked for our facts otherwise. 


Special Investigators — 
On the Poor Law pute eae of 1905 there were, for- 


ar 


the objects of a legal trial and the objects of an inquiry into 
conditions; who felt, therefore, that reliance on the 
; of investigation was insufficient. They 
secured the appointment of a number. of ‘Special Investi- 
a Began ek be Gomes 9 
o$ themselves the facts of unemployment and distress. The 
Special eres were told that they should ‘so far as 
See IS tee information by personal enquiry and by 
“a of documents’; that ‘it should in all cases be a 
’ * Spteecanbiaie of their investigation to see for themselves 
oa eas ~ napaleprs not aoent state- 
ments of cts, and that ‘wherever prac- 
Me a eterna see. should be corroborated 


penal them. Through them I would like to make my friend 


tunately, enough members who knew the difference between 


Social I nvestigation and Social Reform 


_By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 4 


* - Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, part of whose work forms the subject of this talk, died on March 30. He was Minister of Labour for 
Sour years and Chairman of the Governors of the School of Economics for twenty years 


study primitive societies, so the Special Investigators were to 
study an industrial civilisation. Among these Investigators 
was Arthur Steel-Maitland, to whom, with Miss Rose Squire 
of the Factory Department, was assigned one of the most 
important enquiries of all—the relation of industrial and sani- 
tary conditions to pauperism. The conclusions of their enquiry 
were striking. Unemployment, which till then it was possible 
for reasonable people to describe as non-existent or a result 
of occasional trade depressions, was a persistent undeniable 
phenomenon, due to industrial causes. The main cause of 
pauperism was not idleness or disease or drink or ill-health, 
not trade depression or new machinery, but casual employment. 
These two Investigators went so far as to propose the pro- 
hibition of systematic casual employment and the substitution 
for it in such industries as dock labour of a weekly engagement 
and weekly wage. 

Of course, in emphasising thirty years ago the chronic 
character of unemployment Arthur. Steel-Maitland and Miss 
Squire were not alone. The same testimony came from many 
quarters. But the importance attached by the Royal Commission 
to the Reports of those and other Special Investigators stands 
out again and again in the Report of the Commission itself. 


How America ‘Discovered’ Unemployment 


That is the story of thirty years ago. Within the !ast eighteen 
months Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland made another special 


investigation, with another colleague, in another country— 


with myself in the United States of America as the guest of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. I am not going to speak of the 
results of this investigation. He had not time to go as deeply 
into the whole American problem as he had gone into unem- 
ployment here, but he produced a survey well worth reading. 
To me, apart from results, the expedition had a two-fold 
interest. First, we were able to watch America today dis- 
covering unemployment, much as Britain had discovered it 
effectively thirty years ago. Second, in the way in which 
Arthur Steel-Maitland worked, in his determination to get 
past the statements of individuals to the facts behind them, in 
his methodical reduction at once to writing of the results of 
interviews, in his readiness to think new experiments worth 
trying, he showed exactly the same qualities as must have led 
him to his earlier report. 

When I am told today, as I am told sometimes, that social 
reforms can be got only by frightening the governing classes, 
only as ransom to save capitalism, my reply is that of the social 
reform which I know best, the statement is not true. The 
remedial treatment of unemployment in his country sprang 
from laborious discovery of facts and making them so plain 
that action followed from the aroused conscience of the nation. 
To the understanding of unemployment as it existed thirty 
years ago, Arthur Steel-Maitland and his colleagues made a 
signal contribution. In the fifteen years of unexampled 
unemployment since the War, none of the six Governments 
that have ruled this country have thought it worth while to 
set on foot a study of unemployment, in its old forms and 
in its new ones, comparable to that made by the Poor Law 
Commission and its Investigators from 1905 to 1909. There 
must be a reason for this neglect. Sometimes I wonder what 
the reason is? 


An O.B. from Pavlov’s laboratory in Koultoumi, Russia, has 
been a feature of recent Moscow programmes, On January 24 a 
microphone was installed in the monkey cage of Pavloy’s bio- 
logical station, and an ‘eye-witness account’ was broadcast of the 
behaviour both of the animals and of the staff continuing their 
usual work on the study of monkey psychology. This was fol- 
lowed by an explanatory talk by one of Pavlov’s assistants. Sub- 
sequently the ‘section for self instruction’ of the Moscow Radio 
Committee arranged to record the language of monkeys on a 
sound-film, which was arg with an accompanying talk, 
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By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 
Broadcast on April 8 . * 


EXT Thursday Great Britain, Italy and France will 
meet at Stresa to hear the report of the British 
Government on the visits paid by Sir John Simon 
to Berlin, and by Mr. Eden to Berlin, Moscow, 


; Warsaw and Prague. With the map of Europe before them, 


they will take a bird’s-eye view of the continent; and we had. 
better do the same in order to see the problem as a whole. 
You will remember that after the Saar Valley had returned 
to Germany there was a general feeling that the improved 
relations between Germany and France ought to lead to 
further action in the direction of European security. Great 


_ Britain and France therefore made the London Plan for a 


general settlement to give Europe organised security. This 
plan had five parts, designed to link ippetiies the zARION 
problems in one European whole: 

First came the pact of joint defence in the air e hicks as bas: 


_ been said,»put teeth into the earlier Locarno Pact. This was 


the Plan’s contribution to Western Security. 

Second came the proposal for a Central European Pact 
providing co- operation between the Danubian States, and 
particularly guaranteeing the independence of Austria. - 

Third came the Pact of Eastern Security in which Russia, 
and the States of the Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—with Germany and Poland, if they could be. 
persuaded to come in, would do for Eastern Europe what 
Locarno and the new Air Pact are designed to.do for Western. 

Fourth, a general convention for the limitation of armaments 
which would finally supersede the Disarmament Section of 
the Versailles Treaty and give Germany equality of treatment. 

Fifth, the return of Germany to the League of Nations. 

Great Britain and France agreed to lay this plan before the 
other Powers, and it was obvious that Great Britain was the 
right Power to approach Germany. After several awkward 


~~ hitches, Sir John Simon went to Berlin to find out where Ger-. 


many stood, and his visit was the first of the series which subse- 


> quently took Mr. Eden to Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


Before we try to sum up the results.of this British j peace 

of exploration, two things stand out before us: 

(1) The part assigned to Great Britain in the execution of. 
the plan. Every one in Europe believes that British initiation 
and British mediation are indispensable to success. Not for 
many years have continental interest in Great Britain or British 
prestige on the continent stood so high. 

(2) The visits to Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw and Prague are 
proof that we regard the. Eastern Security Pact problem as the 


_ inseparable twin of the Western problem in the present con- 


dition of Europe. The British Government will probably not 
take any part in any Eastern Security Pact when it is made: 
but it may well prove that British diplomacy can Pay a. 


_ decisive part in preparing the way for it. 


And now to take in turn each of the four countries iene 
First, Germany. Sir John Simon has told us frankly that. 


while the ‘Berlin visit was valuable, nay, indispensable, ‘it. 
revealed a very serious ‘divergence’ of view, which at first 


blush looks like a forbidding gulf between our policy and Herr 
Hitler’s and still more between Germany and France, on the. 


one hand, and Germany and Russia on the other. Germany : 


welcomes the Western Air Pact; but she wants to be free to 
ps and choose a bit here, and a bit there, from the general. 
ondon Plan. She announces that her air-power is equal to. 


— ours—in numbers, though it cannot yet be the equal of the 


British Air Force in actual power. She will not challenge Great 
Britain on the sea; but, by her conscription law, is preparing 


_ gn army stronger than the French. When it comes to Security, 


she will take no part in-the proposed Eastern Pact. Herr Hitler 
once said that he would never\ do anything to ‘safeguard’ 
Russia’s Western frontier. Does that mean that he will never 
take part in any Eastern Security Pact, even if it gives Germany, 
too, that sense of security which Bismarck always tried to — 
achieve and never could quite reach? What does Herr Hitler’s 


‘never’ mean? ‘Never’ is a wild word to use, especially in 


politics. And perhaps Herr Hitler may change his raiod oe “ 


he finds that the price of German security in Western Europ: - 
is his readiness to co-operate with Russia in Eastern Europe. 
Second, Russia. Mr. Eden found that people in Moscow — 
thought the danger of war was nearer than we think it is: M. 
Stalin was reported to have asked our Lord Privy Seal whether 
he thought that 1935 was as dangerous as 1914. The strength of — 


the Russian Army and Air Force show how M. Stalin himself 


answers his own question. But the difference here between 
Germany and Russia is that Russia does believe that security 
must be comprehensive, that a new order must embrace both 
Eastern and Western Europe, and that, in consequence, she is 
prepared to enter an Eastern Security Pact, with or without 
Germany, preferably (we must suppose) with Germany and 
Poland. Russia considers that the real meaning of German 
policy is armed independence and that there is little common 
ground between Herr Hitler and those who believe in the - 
principle of collective security, based on mutual guarantee. 
The Soviet Government attaches some value to non-aggression 


pacts as declarations of moral purpose, but does not believe 


» that they offer’ any real guarantee of. peace. It is probable 


therefore, that Mr. Stalin told Mr. Eden that the guarantee of 


force, collectively used, in the form of : an obligatory mutual 


assistance by arms, is an indispensable part of any pact which 
Russia can support, because the aggressor will only desist 
from aggression. if confronted by an. overwhelming coalition. 

Here is divergence again. Can this gulf between Russia 
and Germany be bridged? Stresa must find the answer. Mean- 


while, the Russian Press, speaking not without official inspira- 


tion, tells us that there is now a choice of three courses for 


_ Great Britain: First, to withdraw into isolation from Europe. 


Second, to accept to the full the principle of collective security 
and weld France, Russia and Italy with ourselves into an over- 
whelming coalition of the security-loving powers and dare Ger- 


» many to do her worst. Third, to throw overboard the whole 


idea of collective security and return to the armed camp and 
the balance of power which must lead to war again: in a word © 


_to accept the German conception of armed independence. 


~ And so-to Poland, where Mr. Eden found Marshal Pilsudski 
convinced that Poland had gained great and unlooked-for 
advantage from her ten-year understanding with Nazi Ger- 
many, that her non-aggression pacts both with Germany and > 
Russia seemed to give her as much as she could expect at 
present, and that the Eastern Security Pact raised peculiar 
difficulties for her. Why? Because, if this Pact compelled its — 


signatories to march against an aggressor in Eastern Europe = 
whether the aggressor were Germany" or Russia, the battle 
- would be fought probably on Polish territory, if not over the — 


dead body of Poland. Poland would be the chief sufferer. 
- Please observe this, that Poland was, for years after the war, 

the military ally of France: but, in fact;’sheis today moving 

into the orbit of Germany, and she cannot now afford.to accept 


“any. proposal which is not accepted by Berlin. The Polish prob- 


— 


- 


lem is perhaps the key to the pane ton of an coors 2, 


: Security Pact. 


The attitude of Czechoslovakia is diseted by geography. - 
The Prague Government insists on a genuine Eastern Security 
Pact and hopes much from a similar pact in the West. Czecho- 


slovakia will only j join.in a guarantee of Austrian’ independence — 


if her own security and independence are fortified” ‘by genuine 


“pacts of mutual assistance in which both France and Eee 
take parts Sake ce 


I told you a ‘fortnight. ago that ee was ¢ a jig-saw puzzle. 


_ What the journeys of our Ministers have done is to show. where . 


the pieces really lie, and why they don’t fit. Itis an anxious 


situation; but as no one wants’ war (that is what makes it 


different from 1914), and as three, if not four, of the Great 


_ Powers profess to seek a new order in Europe, we can go to” 


Stresa knowing, as Mr. Eden said on his arrival at Victoria 
Station on Friday night, that though the ‘difficulties of the © 


European situation are formidable, they are not tinupenbe w.- 
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A pictorial summary-of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CASUALTIES 
PER MONTH = evuee 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF DEATHS 
PER MONTH 2 eee 
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1934. 1935. 
‘Daily Telegraph’ 
RoaD DEATHS 
A Ministry of Transport return issued 
last week showed that during last year 
7,343 people were killed on the roads. 
This is 141 more than the figure for 
1933. The diagram shows the weekly 
average for each month of the year 


A Liner LAUNCHED 


On April 4 the Duchess of 
York launched a new P. & O. 
liner from Messrs, Vickers’ 
yards at. Barrow-in-Furness. 
The new liner will be the 
largest and fastest vessel 
ever built for the Europe to 
India service, She isa ship of 
23,500 tons and was named 
Strathmore 


A LINER TO BE SCRAPPED 


During the next fortnight the Mauretania will make her last voyage under her 
own steam to Rosyth to be broken up 


es 
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IsoLA Betta, STRESA—THE CONFERENCE ISLAND Mr. EpEN’s TRAVELS 


° 4 i . : pes a eside F the 

In an article in the Popolo d’Italia last week the writer, The photograph shows Mr. Eden with Professor Moscicki, the President of t 

ache gprs tog Signor M Selied bienoclt warned the Polish Republic, on April 2. As a result of their efforts in Warsaw, hope 

Italian nation not to expect too much from the forthcoming —_ was expressed in diplomatic circles, that Poland’s opposition to the Eastern Pact 
ree-Power conference at Stresa would not be so fundamental as had been believed 
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SCOTTSBORO’ RETRIAL 


The .U.S. Supreme Court has ordered a new trial of Clarence 
Norris:and Heywood Paterson, two of the seven negroes con- 
demned to:death for assault over four years ago. The defendants 
claimed that megroes were systematically excluded from the jury 
which convicted them: and the Chief Justice has maintained that 
if persons of the African races were excluded from jury service 
because of race or colour, the Court proceedings were invalid. 
The photograph shows the twelve jurors voting by a show of 
hands during the trial 


; * AIR IL RAGEDY ~ 

Inaugurating a new night service between Le Bourget and Croydo 
an aeroplane belonging to Air France crashed about 40 niiiles: om 
Rouen on April’1. M. Baja¢,.a' French pilot, who had been flying 
between London and Paris since 1919; was killed. The photograph 


shows the wreckage of the cockpit 


Two Ways OF GETTING TO WorRK during the tram and ’bus strike 
in Dublin: Last week was the fifth week of the strike. Peace pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Lemass were rejected by the men and 
an emergency service of military lorries was operated by the 

Government é 


NEw ENGLISH: SAINTS 


The Pope presided at a Consistory on April 1 which formally 
approved the canonisation of the English martyrs, Jolin Fisher and 
Sir Thomas-More, whose portrait after Holbein is reproduced here 
(right). In his:speech the Pope urged the necessity of internationa’ 
peace. ‘It has not been possible to repair the damage caused’by. the 
last war’, he said, ‘yet already the horizon is obscured by for= 

Te pe bidding ‘Rlonds= sn ae a ee 

; “» ; ~~ ~~ NationalbPortrait-Gallery. 
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TITHE -BONFIRE’ IN. KENT 


Effigies of Queen Anne’and other persons were burned 
on Friday last at a-farm near Ashford, Kent,. following 
an abortive sale of nine cows seized for tithe. There 
were fio bids, dnd the auctioneer’s announcement that © = << 
he would have to return the. cows was greeted with a xs Ke 
loud outburst of singing.. Mud, potatoes and other ' aoe = 4 
vegetables were’ thrownat the effigies as they burned. te 
The picture shows :part_of the procession ‘to the : Kw 

- bonfire 


New GERMAN AIR Force OvER BERLIN 
In the House of Commons,«Sir J. Simon said of recent 
Anglo-German, talks: ‘... The German Chancellor stated in 
; general terms that Germany had reached parity with Great 
Britain in the air’ 
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Winn) TUNNEL wee 

‘TESTING Mer oe 
A new aeronautical wind tunnel was opened by Lord 
Londonderry at the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough on Friday. The tunnel is one of the 
largest in the world, and embodies the results of seven 
years’ study and investigation. The Air Ministry cal- 
culates that if it can succeed by means of the tunnel in 
reducing the resistance of aircraft by as much as one- 
tenth, it can save no less than £40,000 in the petrol bill 
of the R.A.F. 


: ELECTION IN DanziG 
The election in the Free City of Danzig on April 7 
passed with few. breaches of Jaw.and order: ’The Nationa! 
Socialist party failed to poll, enough votes to give them 
a two-thirds majority which would have enabled them 
to alter the ‘constitution. * The photograph (right) 9... 
shows the decorated main stréet ‘prior to thé election » 
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NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 1951-59 #2 
From Leacue or Narions Worw Economie Survey, Le & 


AND FRoM Iwrernarionat Lazour Orrice Report. 
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CONSCRIPTION IN GERMANY 


Throughout the Reich, the 1915 class, estimated at five hundred 

and eighty thousand men, were asked to report for medical examin- 

ation on April 1. It is expected that at least one third of these will 

be rejected for physical or economic reasons, leaying well under 

three hundred and eighty thousand with the colours. The photo- 

graph shows anumber of young conscripts leaving Berlin after passing 
the examination 


EUROPEAN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Three European countries have over one million unemployed, 

according to the new figures published last week by the International 

Labour Office. The above diagram illustrates the general state of 
unemployment in Westerm Europe 


j 
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PuBLic DEGRADATION OF GREEK REBEL OFFICERS Photograph: The Time. 
The photograph shows one of the rebel leaders being publicly New ATTEMPT ON Mount EVEREST - = 


stripped of his badges and buttons in the barracks at Athens before The Indian and Thibetan Governments have given’ permission for a 

starting his term of imprisonment. Two Ministers resigned their new British expedition during 1935-36. The infra-red photograph of 

offices in the Government after having made comments on the sen- the Everest Range reproduced above was taken from an aeroplane 
tences of imprisonment which are regarded as inopportune during the Houston Mount Everest Flight 


FTER I had passed my technical flying test (that is, 


landing signals: and customs and international regu- 
lations), I had tosubmit myself to a somewhat rigorous 
‘ Batical examination. The next thing was the height test, 

- a rather delightful experience’ and not - difficult, except 
_ that it involves making an exact landing after being up 
ata considerable height. Captain Baker did it once with me, or, 


rather, told me how to do it. The test is that you must fly to a 


height above 2,000 feet, then shut off the engine and glide down 
and land within fifty feet of a mark without opening up the 
i. (except fora short burst ata A feet to clear the 

_ plugs 
__ Captain Baker heed me efits I erent to be when I had 
reached 2,500 feet, and when to shut off the engine. The first 


landing right on the aerodrome circle. A barograph to record 
the height was then put into the machine and I was sent off. 
__ Since my first solo I had only been alone inthe air for 
twenty minutes, so there was still the very acute consciousness 
that I was by myself. However, I anxiously watched the alti- 
meter as I climbed and found myself at the right height, well 
behind the weather side of the aerodrome. I then shut off, and 
began a long glide across and down wind. At 1,000 feet I found 
myself on the lee side with plenty of space between me and the 
aerodrome. I got the speed down to about 600 feet and, being 
a long way back, came in on a straight glide—not usually a 
at wise thing to $9, as the long glide throws out your sense of 
Rance. 


then—alas, alas! My eye in the last ten minutes had been con- 
cerned with considerable heights. When I got down to the 
ground | and began to flatten out, the old uncertainty came-over 


me. Was I too high. Was I too low? I saw I was going to over-. 
shoot, although all my other calculations had been perfect; so, 


_ reluctantly, I opened the throttle, went round again and landed 
without any trouble at all. But, of course, the test was vitiated, 
___ as IT had used the engine, so a new roll-had to be procured for 

the barograph, and I was sent off again on my second attempt. 


Again I climbed, watching the slow figure of the altimeter 
creeping anti-clockwise until it hovered over the 2,000 mark. I 
went a few hundred feet higher, for luck, doing a gentle right- 
hand turn to keep me from getting on too fast in my circuit of 
the aerodrome. This time I decided to come in on a sideslip. 
During the latter part of my instruction I had been given 
plenty of practice in sideslipping—a pleasant and convenient 
method of losing height quickly—one of the many evolutions 
in flying which is easy to do but-which, to be successful, must 
be done exactly. If you overdo it and get too low too soon, you 
can always put on a little throttle and so get in; but, of course, 
on this occasion, I had to be exact, as I was not allowed to use 
the engine, and I had no intention of going round again. 

The approach was perfect. The distance was right, and I be- 
gan to flatten out for the landing. Again—after looking down 
from a height of 2,000 feet—I felt a slight uncertainty, at ten 
__ feet, about the distance I was from the ground; but I was 
© determined to make a finish this time, and, when I thought the 
_ moment was ripe, I pulled the stick hard back. 

____ The gentle bump which I expected to follow in about,one 
second did not follow. Of course I ought to have opened the 
_ throttle and. gene round again; but here I was, within a foot 
or two of the ground; and its magnetism was too much. I 
waited. A very definite and emphatic wheel landing was the 
_ result; and I cannot tell you how guilty I felt at holding the 
_ machine down through the subsequent bounce, bringing it to 
rest on the mark. My pride in having achieved the height test 
a was completely ea ed by the disgrace of the landing... 
Of course it happened that Captain Baker himself had been 
Hees ie test; although, indeed, the pupil flying solo at 
like an insect in a glass case—he cannot take cover, 
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questions about the law governing navigation, lights, ’ 


time I did it with him in‘ the front cockpit, I made a perfect 


However, I came in at.the right height c over the fence and 
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and whatever he does is observed: eyes are watching him 
from everywhere, even although the owners appear to be other- 
wise engaged. As Captain Baker came out to get the barograph, 
he called out to me, ‘You nearly broke the machine; 
you might easily have landed yourself in hospital’. I swal- 
lowed this affront as I have swallowed all others from the 
same quarter, as I had the feeling that its severity would be 
in some way tempered; and it was. For, as we went in, he 
said, ‘A very nice approach, though’. x . 

In the next week of bad weather, I managed to get in only 
another twenty-five minutes of solo flight, and those twenty- 
five minutes, engaged in flying round the aerodrome, seemed 
so interminable that I wondered how I could possibly endure 
a further two hours, which would be required for my qualifica- 
tion. Oddly enough, I have very little memory of any of them, 
ae the figures-of-eight test and the final flight of an 

our 

The figures-of-eight test is not so easy as the height test, 
but it is a pleasant piece of technicality, and is a test of your 
ability to make fairly tight turns, in complete half-circles 
either to the right or left, round two marks at opposite sides’ 
of the aerodrome. My task was, keeping at about 500 feet, to 
make a left-hand turn round the control tower and a right- 
hand turn round the wind-socking on the Hounslow side. I did 
several with Captain Baker, feeling not entirely happy about 
the right-hand turns, which were executed across the track of 
aeroplanes coming in to land; and the necessity of watching 
the nose of the machine on the turn, as well as keeping a 
bright lookout for thos: other machines, caused a certain 
amount of apprehension—not to say sweat. However, I took 
off and did my five turns. They seemed to succeed each other 
faster and faster. I had no sooner finished the left-hand turn 
than I was down in the dangerous area of the wind-sock, and 
I had no sooner circumnavigated that than I approached the 
tower and began to wonder whether it was three or four that 
I had done. Nobody can count these turns right. One man 
told me that he took up five pieces of paper with him and 
dropped one every time he-went round the principal mark; 
but then he could not remember whether or not he. had 
dropped one the last time, and so was as much adrift as ever. 
I-was taking no risks. When I thought I had done five rounds, 
I did another. just to make sure, and the half of a seventh 
before I turned left to land, hoping that, if I was out in my 
count, I could claim that the turns had begun at the wind- 
sock and not at the tower. 


The landing that day was in the remotest corner of the 
aerodrome, almost out of sight of the hangars and the offices. 
I was rather exhilarated by having got rid of my turns and, 
being rather high up, decided to come down in a long side-slip. 
It was a beauty, but it was too long..It would have been better 
if I had divided it into two and done a little straight gliding in 
between, for, when I came out of the slip I was just behind 
the fence and very low. With that panicky feeling about the 
heels that oné has when gliding in over the fence too low, I 
pulled the nose of the machine up for a second before pointing 
it down again on the gliding angle. As soon as I was safely 
over the fence, realising I was very near the ground, I began 
to straighten out; but it was not soon enough. I had gone 
through only the first movement when the front wheels took 
the ground with an effect which was entirely new to me. It 
was a kind of dead thump—with, miraculously, no tendency 
to bounce or rise. After the bump, I expected almost anything 
to happen; and nothing did happen. 

_ I wondered if anyone had seen my landing; I hoped not. 
I taxied in with considerable apprehension, but no one seemed 
to have noticed anything. Captain Ferguson, who had been 
observing my figures, told me I had passed all right. I casually 
asked him and a ground engineer if they had seen my landing. 
They said, ‘No, they were sorry they had missed it’. I was not 
sorry, but said nothing. 
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Ancient Britain Out of Doors 


Britain Before the Romans 


A Discussion between JACQUETTA HAWKES and STUART PIGGOTT 


ACQUETTA~ HAWKES: There are quantities of 
antiquities, dating from the New Stone Age onwards, 
which anyone walking in the country can see, aren’t there? 
Stuart Piccort: Good heavens, yes Practically every- 
where in Britain where the country is naturally open and 
hasn’t been cultivated too much you can find prehistoric burial 
places or settlements, defended towns or farms—even the out- 
lines of abandoned fields that were growing corn in about 
450 B.c.—(when Socrates was a young man) or going back 


Stone burial chamber of a Long Barrow: Wayland’s Smithy, 
on the Berkshire Downs 
Photo: Sinart Piggott 


farther still, elaborate ceremonial tombs that were built on 
British moorlands four thousand years ago—at a time when 
the Sphinx was still practically a novelty in Egypt. You see, 
you have got more than two thousand years before the Roman 
Conquest in A.D. 43, during which there were a whole series of 
active cultures—call them civilisations if you like—coming one 
after another, and each of them has left some traces behind. 

HawkkEs: Yes, I realise that, but what I really want to know is 
how to tell the remains of these different cultures apart. For 
one thing, the remains of one culture are not likely to be exactly 
the same all over the country, are they? 

Piccott: No, not exactly; broadly speaking, they vary in 
appearance in accordance with the local geology. In districts 
where there’s naturally a lot of stone—say, in the Highlands, 
or the Welsh mountains, or Derbyshire, or the Cotswolds— 
prehistoric man used stones for building walls, or huts, or 
burial mounds. But where there is no natural building stone, 
particularly on the. chalk downs (which attracted prehistoric 
man because they were open country, with good grazing for 
flocks: you see, the low-lying clay lands were all swamps and 
forests, which were beyond his power to clear) the easiest way 
to make a wall is to dig out a ditch and pile up a bank with 
the soil you dig out, so the ancient sites in non-stony country 
are usually made up of banks and ditches. 

Hawkges: Yes, exactly. They vary just as cottages do now— 
stone ones in the Cotswolds and the North, and half-timbered 
or brick where stone is short. But I suppose they are alike 
enough for you to be able to class them together under periods 
whatever material is used, so you can tell the approximate date 
of, say, a burial mound, simply by looking at it? 

PiccorrT: I'll try and give you some sort of an outline of the 
main types of prehistoric monuments you are likely to come 
across. It is rather difficult without taking you out and actually ~ 
showing you the real things, but anyway I couldn’t show you 
all the types without rushing you all over England—at any rate 
to those parts where you are likely to see prehistoric monu- 
ments. You must remember that practically all the Midlands 
were forest or swamp in early days, and it is only on the moors 
or open downs that prehistoric man could graze his herds or 
sow his corn, So I shall really only be talking about those parts 
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of Britain. Pl begin with burial mounds, or barrows, which 
are marked on ordnance maps as Tumuli. 

HAwkKEs: Yes, of course, I’ve seen them, and P ve noticed ~ 
that they aren’t all the same shape, which obviously must 
mean something. 

Piccotr: Yes: There are two main kinds—Long Barrows 
and Round Barrows, and the Long Barrows are as a matter of 
fact the oldest prehistoric remains you are likely to see. They 
belong to the New Stone Age, the culture which first introduced 
the idea of farming and village life to England before 2000 B.c. 
It marked a great change in man’s outlook, this agricultural 
idea, and was really the foundation of true civilisation. The 
Long Barrows—the tombs of the first farmers—are great long 
mounds of earth or piles of stones, according to the country. | 
In stone country they usually have a burial chamber built of 
great slabs of stone at one end. The Cotswolds is the great 
place for Long Barrows, and on the hill above Winchcombe is _ 
a magnificent example, called Belas Knap, and there are lots of _ 
others, including Wayland’s Smithy.on the Berkshire Ridge- 
way. In Scotland there are long cairns, probably related, 
round the Clyde, and in Caithness. All along the Welsh sea- 
board, and in Cornwall, and right up to Scotland, you have 
these great stone tombs, called by archzologists “Megalithic 
Monuments’, and they are so much alike that they must be 
the result of coastal trade four thousand years ago. There’s 
a very fine megalithic grave in Anglesey called Bryn Celli Ddu, 
which has had its covering mound restored and now looks very 
impressive. In Cornwall you-can see the burial chambers stand- 
ing by themselves at Frethevy Quoit and.at Drewsteignton 
and other places. Jersey and Guernsey have some very fine 
ones, too. The best of all is the Hogue Bie in Jersey; there the 
tomb is still quite complete under a huge mound 40 feet ‘high. 
You can go along the original passage and into the burial 
chamber itself—it’s extraordinarily impressive. To come nearer 
home, Kits Coty, in Kent, is actually the chamber at the end 
of a Long Barrow which has been destroyed. At Coldrum and 
Addington, not far away, there are remains of chambered Long 
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Ramparts of an Iron aa hill-fort at Maiden Castle 
Photo: W. J. Hemp 


Barrows with the mound better preserved. Although they’re 

on the chalk, there is sarsen stone occurring naturally, out of __ 
which the chambers are built. The same thing has happenedin _ 
North Wiltshire, where there are very similar Long Barrows 
with chambers of sarsen stone round about Avebury, but in Ye 
the rest of Wessex and in Sussex, and again in Lincolnshire — 
and Yorkshire, the Long Barrows on the chalk are just long — 2 
mounds of chalk rubble. These Long Barrows were used as , 
family vaults—sometimes as many as a dozen bodies were — 
buried i in them. It’s only guesswork, of course, but you petiatche n 
fairly certain that there were elaborate “Tye jes at 
funerals and puny at other times. ° L: aan 
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Avebury from the air 


to bury their dead in luxury and to provide them with pots and 
food and weapons for use in the next world. 

Hawkes: But Long Barrows such as we have been talking 
about aren’t so very common, are they? The most usual kind 
seems to mie to be just circular mounds, with a ditch round them. 
I’ve seen them often on the Downs, and I suppose the cairns in 
Wales and other stony places are really the same idea, but built 
of stones. 

PiccotT: Yes. I was just coming on to the Round Barrows, 
which are the commonest kind, as you say. They mostly belong 
to the Bronze Age, which dates somewhere about 1700 to 800 
B.c. As I said, the New Stone Age Long Barrows were family 
vaults, but the Round Barrows were built each one for a separate 
person, a new type of burial custom as well as a new style of 
tomb, brought in by people who seem to be the earliest users 
of metal—copper and bronze—in this country. In the earliest 
Round Barrows the corpse was buried unburnt, but later crema- 
tion was the rule. It seems to imply a different religious outlook: 
the earlier a belief in the resurrection of the body, and the later 
the idea that the soui was liberated from the useless dead body 


Hawkes: That’s very interesting. But do tell me something 
more about the Round Barrow builders themselves—the Early 
Bronze Age ones. Were they the Beaker Folk? 

Piccott: Yes.- Archzologists have given-them that name 
after a rather attractive kind of pot that they made. These 
pots, or beakers, are often found under the Round Barrows, for 
the Beaker Folk provided their dead for life in the next world 
just as the New Stone Age people did in their Long Barrows. 

Enough skeletons have been found in the Round Barrows 
to give us a very good picture of these Beaker Folk. They must 
have been a fairly tall and strongly built people with large 
features, and they had very short heads—short from forehead 
to back—round-headed, if you like. They must have looked 

____-very different from the New Stone Age people, who were small 
__ and had long, oval heads. 

Hawkes: Tell me where I can see good examples of the 
Round Barrows of these Beaker Folk. 

Piccott: Round Barrows are often grouped together—there 
is a good group just off the Ridgeway on the Berkshire Downs, 
called the Lambourn Seven Barrows, then there are the Five 
_ Knolls near Dunstable, and any amount on the Wiltshire Downs, 

particularly round about Avebury and Stonehenge. 
_ Some barrows, however, are not big, conspicuous mounds, but 
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small humps standing in the middle of a circular area enclosed 
by a small bank and ditch (Disc Barrows they’re called), and 
they seem to be related to structures which have been found by 
excavation to consist of circles of wooden posts standing inside 
a similar circular bank and ditch, a famous example being 
Woodhenge near Stonehenge. And then, of course, we come to 
the stone circles, which may be either the prototypes of the 
timber circles or derived from them in some way, which are fre- 
quently within similar circular earthworks. Avebury is the 
greatest of all stone circles, because it is over 28 acres in area, 
and is enclosed by an enormous bank and ditch, still practically 
intact, and several of the stones are still standing. There are lots 
of lesser stone circles on Dartmoor and in Wales, in Derbyshire 
there is Arbor Low, a very fine example, and there are others 
at Stanton Drew in Somerset. In Scotland there are some 
very remarkable stone circles in Aberdeenshire. They all seem 
to be Early to Middle Bronze Age, say about 1700-I400 B.C. 
I don’t think any of them are earlier, but some may well be 
later. I think the stone circle idea was primarily that of a burial 
place, but, as the cult developed, the burial probably became 
rather secondary, and was put in merely because it was known 
to be the custom; and the circles may then have been temples of 
a sort—not with elaborate religions and priests, but with witch- 
doctors and dancing and general goings-on like native tribes in 
Africa today. 

Hawkes: So much for the stately, white-robed Druids, then! 

PrGGcotT: Yes, they didn’t appear on the archzxological scene 
until nearly two thousand years later, just before the Roman 
Conquest. They didn’t have anything to do with the stone cir- 
cles and megalithic monuments, not even poor Stonehenge, 
which is always credited to them. 

Hawkes: What about Stonehenge? It’s rather different from 
other circles, isn’t it? 

PicGcorT: Yes, it stands alone in one respect—the lintels or 
cross-pieces which join the uprights. There is nothing like this 
known elsewhere, and the whole construction has a very wooden 
look—it suggests carpentry rather than masonry—which brings 
in those wooden circles I spoke of earlier. Now Stonehenge and 
Avebury have an interesting point in common, and that is the 
avenues which lead up to them. At Avebury the avenue con~ 
sisted of a double line of standing stones, 100 on each side, just 
over a mile in length. The Stonehenge avenue is very incon 
spicuous, as it is simply two small parallel banks and ditches 
running for over a mile to the River Avon. 


-Hawees: On Dartmoor, nee far rat Princetown 


= "seeing lines of quite small stones set fat close ei but run- : 


ning for about fifty yards orso. > 


_ Piccott: Probably the Hessary Tor avenues. I think ace 
are the same sort of thing as the great affairs of Avebury and 
Stonehenge. They usually end up in cairns. By the way, there’s - 
an interesting type of antiquity to look out for on the moors of 
Scotland and Northumberland—Bronze Age carvings on natural 


rocks, usually small circular hollows, ‘cup-marks’ » surrounded 
by four or five concentric circular grooves; there may be dozens 
of these cup and ring markings on one smooth rock. We don’t 
know their meaning, so we say they’re religious. A Boes excuse 
for ignorance! 


’ Hawkes: That’s honest, anyway. But where did the poet 


who made all these elaborate barrows and circles live? 
PiccotT: I’m afraid that; as far as the people of the Early anid 


Prehistoric fields on the North Wiltshire Downs, seen from the air 
: Photo: Major G. ie Allen 


‘Middle Bronze Age are concerned, there are practically no 
-dwelling- places that can be seen without excavation. All over the 
moorlands in England and Wales are scattered hut circles—rings 
of broken-down stone walling about twenty feet across, often in 
groups. These are the lower parts of round huts which would be 
roofed with’a conical thatch, and some of them may be Bronze 
Age or even New Stone Age, but only one or two groups in 
Dartmoor have been proved by excavation to be as early as this. 
Hawkes: What about the earthworks on the downs they call 
Camps on the Ordnance Maps? How early are they? . 

PiccottT: It’s not easy to spot one of the rare New Stone Age 
earthworks: they are usually very faint, but if you do see a rather 
irregular, roughly circular bank and ditch, with perhaps another 
concentric ring inside, and notice that the ditch, instead of being 
continuous, is made i in a series of separate lengths (like a string 
of sausages), you may have a strong suspicion that you are 
looking at a village enclosure about 4,000 years old, where the 
makers of the Long Barrows lived. There-are not very many of 
these camps known: one is on Windmill Hill above Avebury, 


while on the Sussex Downs there is one on Whitehawk Hill - 


just outside Brighton (it’s terribly mutilated by a racecourse 
and allotments all over it), and then on the Trundle, overlook- 
ing Goodwood Racecourse, there is another, with a later earth- 
-work—the kind of thing you meant when you talked about 
‘Camps—on top of it. 
’ . Hawkes: Are any of the later ones Bronze Age? F 
.. Piacort: No. None of the Bronze Age people went in for that 
kind of building. 

Hawkes: Then I suppose some of them were made by the 
Celtic t?ibes who were the people who first brought the use of 
iron into this country? The people the Romans found here? ~ 

PIGGOTT: Yes, they were responsible for the majority of hill- 
top camps. They are important because they represent a new 
social order which was introduced by these Celtic users of iron 
about 500 B.C., which was much more important than the 


change-over from one metal to another. These camps or hill- 


’ Surely one of them at least is prehistoric, : Sif jth ~ 


“forts pees 


was military. When | you see Cissbury or th Cab 


a Trundle i in Sussex, Maiden Castle or Eggardon in! 
: bury « or - Battlesbury i in Wiltshire, Uffington | Castle in| 


names ad infinitum—don’ t try to imagine them as rita fore , 
tresses and nothing else. Visualise the city walls of York or 
Chester; actually they are exactly similar to the ramparts of a 
hill-fort. A hill-fort was at once the market-town and governing 
centre of a region. * 

Hawks: I suppose the ramparts would have es protection 
against wild beasts, too. There must have been wolves about. 
~ Piccott: Yes, when your wealth is largely in flocks and herds, a 
you want somewhere safe to drive them at night, so that theycan 
be secure from attack as well as yourself. Excavations have shown 4 
that the ramparts of most hill-forts were elaborately reinforced 

with timber-work, particularly at the en- 
trances, where the foundations of complicated 
gateways have been, found. At the great fort 7 
at Hembury, in Devonshire, there were found 4 
foundations of strong palisading and an enor=- 

mous*gatehouse, There must have been a 

certain amount of intertribal warfare and 

cattle-lifting going on; I should think the 
chiefs of rival territories were rather like the _ 
medieval barons under a weak king. —- 7 

Hawkes: What about the hill-forts in the 
‘mountainous districts; I suppose they were 
built of stone? a 

PIGGOTT: Yes. You get very impressive j 
structures in the West of England and in 

- Scotland and Wales. If you go to North Wales 
again you ought to see Tre’r Ceiri, on the — 
Rivals. It is a ‘magnificent piece of stone-built 
fortification. 

Hawkes: Were there any villages other than 3 
these big towns? If your parallelwithmediaval 
England is sound, there must have been some- 

_ thing to correspond. to villages. 

PIGGOTT: I think my parallel _ is fairly 
sound—there were’ ‘villages in Jarge numbers 
that were not defended i in any way. Itis diffi- — 
cult to spot them With any céftainty on the 
ground unless you haveé a fairly trained eye, as 
they merely look like a maze of hummocks and 

ditches and holes. There are also actual farms — 

i known, dating from the very earliest IronAge, 

and even pon the Late Bronze Age (which was.a forerunner of 
the Iron Age and quite distinct from the foregoing Middle Bronze - 

Age). But what you can recognise fairly easily are the fields — 

which surrounded the farms and villages in the chalk country. 

Hawkes: But how can you see a field that has gone out Oboe 
cultivation and is just downland? ~—_—- 

Piccott: Largely owing to an accidental reason. The. Iron 
Age. fields were smallish and roughly square, about 250 by 
350 ft. on an average. When you plough a small area on a sloping 
hillside the soil tends to slip downhill a bit when it has been dis- 
turbed, and piles up at the bottom of the field. So afteratime you 
have a sort of terrace at the lower edge of your field, and if the — 
fields are arranged in a line side by side across the slope, all along ; 
the lower edge of each strip of fields a terrace is formed. If you 
have several rows of fields one above the other, forming a sort of 
chessboard pattern, the terraces (or ‘lynchets’) make.a series of 
steps up the hill. Sometimes, too, there must have been low | 
banks left between fields, for the cross divisions can be faintly 
seen—in fact you can detect the whole lay-out of a farm or of a 
village field-system. _ > a 

Hawkts: I’ve often seen that chessboard effect on the downs 
with a low sun. The banks. were shown up because of the long 
shadows. What about. the White Horses cut out on the dowsieg 


*) > 


-PiccotT: Yes, the White Horse of Uffington, in Rerksiito? be 
Artistically he is in a very distinctive style, similar to that used 
in the Early Iron Age,’so he is probably of that date. All the 
other horses are only two hundred years old or less, but there are 
two human figures, one a great club-bearing giant at Cern 
bas in Dorset and the other a man holding a staff in each 
at Wilmington in Sussex. They’re both prehistoric all righ 

Hawkes: What about-the crosses on the Chilterns? 
Piccott: Bledlow and Whiteleaf? ‘I think they’re pro 
Prehishates ‘although there isn’t much direct: evidence for dat 


> — 


Hawkes: Thanks very | much. You have made 5 me f yk T 


O copy of Vaughan Williams? Symphony being avail- 
able—the work is still in manuscript—nothing can be 
done in the way of preparing the listener by quoting 
its principal themes, or by giving some particulars of 
__ its structure and style. The next best thing is to consider his 
~ views on some aspects of music with which he has come to be 
very closely identified. 
" _ In 1932 Vaughan Williams detiversd a series of six lectures 
_ at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, under the Mary Flexner 
Lectureship ‘On the Humanities’, the subject being ‘National- 
_ ism in Music’. The lectures, revised, and set forth in nirle 
_ chapters, have just been published*. 
It is an odd fact that today, when the spirit of nationalism is 
_ 80 strong as to be a menace to the peace of the world, there are 
still people who say glibly that art knows no boundaries; even 
__ the most casual study of musical history is enough to prove the 
_ contrary. Quoting Whistler’s remark to the effect that it is as 
ridiculous to talk about national art as about national chemistry, 


_ Vaughan Williams proceeds to show its failure to distinguish _ 
_ the fundamental difference between science and art. Science, 


being the pure pursuit of knowledge, is universal; ‘Art, and 
especially the art of music, uses knowledge as a means to the 
evocation of personal experience in terms which will be intel- 
ligible to, and command the sympathy of others’, who must of 
course be primarily those who are akin to the artist by race 
and tradition. This is more obvious in literature and painting 
than in music: in the former because of language, in the latter 
because the painter’s imagination naturally works on what he 
sees around him 
‘Unfortunately for the art of music some misguided thinker 
. has described music as the ‘universal language’. It is not 
* ‘even true that music has an universal vocabulary, but even if it 
___ were so it is the use of the vocabulary that counts, and no one 
___ supposes that French and English are the same language 
2 because they happen to use twenty-five out of twenty-six of the 
- letters of their alphabet in common. In the same way, in spite 
_ __ of the fact that they have a musical alphabet in common, nobody 
_ can mistake Wagner for Verdi, or Debussy for Richard Strauss. 
_ And similarly, in spite of wide divergencies of personal style, 
_ there is a common factor in the music, say, of Schumann and 
_ Weber. 
: And he quotes Parry’s argument and dictum as to style be- 
ing, in the long run, national. 

An interesting point that lay outside the scope of the lecture, 
but which the reader may with profit follow up for himself, is 
the important part played by other arts in this ‘common 
factor’. For example, much of the romanticism of both Weber 

‘ and Schumann had its source in German literature; the im- 
___ pressionism of Debussy is obviously related to the French 
‘impressionist school of painters; in a different way Flemish 
painters have influenced Flemish composers—especially 
Franck, whose chromaticism may be traced to this source 
(some of his ancestors were painters, and he himself had some 
knack that way); and so on. (The reader who wishes to explore 
_ this interesting avenue will find the best of guidance in Percy 
~ Scholes’ Listener’s History of Music, under Periods IV, ‘The 
- Romantic Composers’; V, “The Romantics as “Wationalists’s ‘ 
and VI, ‘The Impressionist School’.) 
a are the aspects of nationalism that tend to confine a 
- composer’s appeal to his own countrymen? This question will 
beat us until we can reduce it from the general to the particular 
and answer such conundrums as the following: Why are Eng- 
Srey shit aediurmonc some German composers who are 


and Reger? does so accomplished and typical a French 
ompos as FE _ make prmncally no appeal outside 


has been made for the chauvinism 


af 
me aaron &, 


y highly rated in their own country, e.g. Bruckner, Mahler, ° 


a2 auphat: W eee and National Music 


v “aughan Williams’ new Symphony in F minor will be performed for the first time at the B.B.C. Synichony Concert at 
e2 ~ the Queen’ 's Hall.tonight, April 10 


try, how are we to explain the disfavour with which English 
music is regarded in that country? On the other hand, does our 
characteristic leaning towards foreign music and musicians 
account entirely for the vogue of French music in England? At 
what point, and owing to what factors, do composers transcend 
the national boundary and become world-wide in appeal? 
(This is not a matter of ‘size’, for some of the lesser men of all 
periods have achieved general acceptance.) 

As Vaughan Williams says, ‘the composer who tries to be 
cosmopolitan from the outset will fail, not only with the-world 
at large, but with his own people as well’. He asks, “Was any- 


-one ever more local, or even parochial, than Shakespeare?’ 


And then (anticipating an objection that Shakespeare is an un- 
fair example on the ground that the poets have not the common 
vocabulary of musicians) he plays his trump card in Bach: 


One of the three great composers of the world (personally 
I believe the greatest) was Johann Sebastian Bach. Here, you 
may say, is the universal musician if ever there was one; yet no 
one could be more local in his origin, his life work and his fame 
for nearly a hundred years after his death, than Bach. .. . 
True, he studied eagerly all the music of foreign composers that 
came his way in order to improve his craft. But is not the work 
of Bach built up on two great foundations, the organ music of 
his Teutonic predecessors and the- popular hymn tunes of 
his-own people? Who has heard nowadays of the cosmopolitan 
hero Marchand, except as being the man who ran away from the 


. Court of Dresden to avoid comparison with the local organist 


Bach? 


The reader may ask what all this has to do with the average 
listener. The answer is that the history of music is largely a 
story of the part played by cross-currents of national feeling, 
manifested alike by communities and by individual composers: 
sometimes the desire has been to shake off the foreign yoke; 
almost (if not quite) as often, the yoke has been sought. Pro- 
and anti-foreign feelings have led to a number of happenings, 
some merely personal and odd, others of far-reaching im- 
portance in the development of the art. 

If space permitted it would be easy to give ample proof 
that the subject of Vaughan Williams’ book is no mere 
academic question, but one that cannot be neglected by 
listeners who wish to get the most out of their musical 
experiences by means of an intelligent approach. 

As to the degree in which folksong may develop a national 
idiom, opinions will continue to differ. The early stages of the 
English folksong revival saw a good deal of self-conscious use 
of the material thus made available. Vaughan Williams admits 
this; but he shows that the stage was necessary, adding that ‘it 
is the younger generation which matters: they are no longer 
self-conscious, they speak the language without thinking’. And, 
in reply to the remark sometimes made that the English folk- 
song movement is dead, he says that ‘it has just begun to live, 
we are now taking folksong for granted, whether we like it or 
not, as part of our natural surroundings; its influence is no 
longer self-conscious but organic’. This is true. A similar state 
of things exists in regard to plainsong: it is now used and appre- 
ciated in the most unexpected quarters. Yet thirty years ago it 
was an even more controversial subject than folksong, thanks 
to the odium theologicum with which it was surrounded. 
(When in my first post as a village organist I timidly intro- 
duced a plainsong hymn melody, the word went round that, 
owing to the machinations of such designing chaps as the new 
organist, the Establishment was heading straight for Rome!) 
Vaughan Williams himself provides a good example of this 
progression from the self-conscious to the organic. Although 
he is today more prominently than ever identified with the 
English folksong movement, the folk influence has been so 
completely assimilated that, although we cannot for long be 
unconscious of it, his music is above all remarkable for its 
strongly personal qualities. 

HARVEY GRACE 
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Sones extracts from te first ofa a series ce Suites evening besadenss smposia designed by Alistair Cooke t to. show how 
_ America lives om ae “3 


ham, introduced the series with the following — 
_ message:—‘I believe there is nothing so important 
, _and so vital to the welfare of our countries as under- 


. shoutd like to repeat what I have said on another occasion, 


‘Among : “other things, the plan involves taking . you, in 
imagination, to 42nd Street and Broadway in New York City. 
You will hear there the noises which are an inseparable part of - 
the life of a great. city, accentuated, perhaps, as a result of the 
stimulating climate; but I hope you will be conscious, too, of 
the peaceful, quiet countryside, beyond the confines of cur 


great cities; where millions of people lead their quiet lives, com- - 


fortably and happily. You will be taken to the neat quarter 
of Memphis, in Ten- 
: nessce; to hear the 
mellow negro voices - 
2 ie singing the songs of 
: their own’ creation, 
but I hope you will 
‘beable to visualise, | 
too, other phases of - 
life in a beautiful _ 
; city, nobly placed on 
hy bluffs overlooking 
the Mississippi - 
- River. ~ And may I 
venture to suggest . 
that’ in listening to 
these talks explaining 
and interpreting 
some phases of life 
in my country, on 
the wings of your 
ad ‘imagination, you will 
“perceive as well the 
‘flowers and gardens, 
trees and plains and 
¥ _mountains and lakes, 
ere La a great country 
HX wherein. more than 
‘one hundred and 
twenty millions of 
people live and work in freedom, and i in security, aad aspire 
to make their contribution in behalf of amity among. all 
nations and of peace for the whole world’. 
‘Some points of American law were explained by another 
So ‘The trouble with all Europeans’, he explained ‘is 


‘ 


Britain or France in which the same law runs throughout. The — 
“United States “are”, not “is”. They are forty-eight separate and 
sovereign States each with complete control of its own affairs, 
J except for the few and—in every-day life—relatively unim- 
portant powers that they have delegated to the Federal Govern- 

ment. When the early colonies gained their independence they 

; were so jealous of each other that it was difficult to frame any 
-.. union at all, and the present system is the resultant compromise. 
| ag The Federal Government then is the creature of the States, 


| not, as in the British Empire systems, their creator. It deals 
= : with only a few matters such as defence, foreign affairs, inter- 
a _ state commerce, currency and postal business. Its criminal 
3 jurisdiction extends only to crimes against itself such as 


Hi: counterfeiting, misuse of mails, etc., and its civil jurisdiction 
VA only to cases in which inter-State questions | arise or in which 
ae the State Jaw or State decisions Breve to be in conflict with the 
federal constitution. 


“This is the reason why, ibiecy Hauptmann. ‘had. cominitted =A 


a murder in New Jersey for which he was tried and found 

- guilty, he was accused in New York of other crimes, and owing 

< to the fact that-New Jersey got him first he was never tried 
ae for them. Had he been By a fugitive from New York justice 


HE "American satibasade, the Hon.. Robert Binge | 


Standing and co-operation between your country and mine. I - 


that we really know more about you than you know about us. 


nea Se Manhattan from the a gif ta Se Boe ees 
Rage eae ever. The reason for 


- this is that the New: York shetiff ¢ cannot make an arrest in a_ 
civil process between sundown and sunrise, and a New York. 


that they think of America as a unitary country like Great ~ 


steak, some mushrooms and string | beans. 


in. New eas he sare not ite been froushe back to Nev 
York except by extradition, just as a French or Ar 
criminal arrested in England would have been brought 
‘a magistrate at Bow Street on an application for extra 
-and if the New Jersey magistrate were not satisfied that 
was a prima facie case epaeemst him he would not have 
extradited. ome Rood 

All this, ‘of course, causes a lot of confusion and thie are 
some amusing cases on record. For instance, there was the a 
-case of a famous sheriff in Virginia who was a certified lunatic 
in New York. He escaped from the New York asylum and _ 
_got back to his. home State, where he was legally : sane and 
-competent to hold a very important office. ‘There i is no record | \ 
that he was not a first-rate sheriff. 

There are also cases in which aman may t be divorcee legally 

: ue in one State and a- 

_bigamist in another, — 
-and casés in whicha 
perfectly innocent - 


act in one State isa 
crime in another. ~ 
There'is the famous _ 
alimony — colony in 4 


New Jersey, j just. over : 
the Hudson river 
from New York. It 
is composed of ex- 
husbands who object 
to paying alimony to 
their former ~ part- 
ners. They live and - 
do business in Jersey 
‘City and Newark 
during the week-days 
—the telephone is 
_ very useful for that 
_—and aftersundown 
-and on Sunday they 
cross the river and 
- enjoy the amenities 
of New York. | They . 
“mist be out again 
_-before sunrise, how- _ 


ate 
fits pi hs 


~ 
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judge’s writ does not run over the State boundary. : 
This little conversation in a restaurant made ‘clear sc some 
differences between American and English menus. © —~ 
WELDON: Well, let’s go easy and take the dinner. What _ E 
about a fruit cocktail, some Pomerang juice .. .? 
SPEAIGHT: The fruit cocktail sounds grand to me. — 
‘WELDON: Soup—Gumbo in jelly—Clam Chowder? 
SPEAIGHT: I haven’t the vaguest idea what’ clam j is . vee 
Wetpon: A clam—it’s a mollusc, seid \ 
SPEAIGHT: L'lf haveitonts ey oo ee ee ct ie 
WELDON: Then? Dey Oe ere 


_ SPEAIGHT: I’m going to go ee swordfish. Have you pet ioe is 


“waiter? Make it clam chowder twice and I'll have a T-Bone © a 


Watter: Then for dessert? = = | “bk op yyy 
SPEAIGHT: What about a sweet? = Po NORE 
WeLpon: I’m saying—what you call a sweet we » call deusents 
~The choice is apricot pie, peach shortcake, strawberry short-_ 
cake a la mode, lemon meringue pie, | ‘cheese. Piss Bosto 
chocolate, cherry pie, apple, blueberry... . a 
SPEAIGHT: Lemon meringue ... pie... ‘for me, - sa 
- WeELDon: Oh, how about a salad before your dessert? cf 
SPEAIGHT: Oh, does one——? S i: WAeiSS 
Wetpon: With almost ¢ ‘every fete s your ‘cobs: te 
SPEAIGHT: Well, then, an avocado. salad. i i he 
WELDON: Make it two, waiter. sae 


‘On the corner of Forty-Second Street and Broadway: 


vhurch Parade on Easter Sunday: the crowds of churchgoers outside Another aspect of Fifth Avenue: ‘in one block you can buy a string 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue ~ of beads for half a dollar, or a string of pearls for half a million 
pe dk { Ewing Galloway 
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preparing for future wars. That, by the way, isn’t my phrase: 

it is one I borrowed from some of my correspondents. ‘Others 

who write to me say it is utterly wrong to call it that. 
They say its whole purpose is to prevent future wars. Well, I’m 
not going to plunge into that quarrel right at the outset. Let 


“us use words that are precise and raise no issues; let us call it — 


the ‘amount spent by Great Britain on the armed forces’. 

I chose the figure £120 millions carefully as being about 
mid-way between the expenditure of 1934 and that of 1935. 
But I had better give you more exact figures because I want 
you to see how the amount spent on armaments has been growing 


' in recent years; but just let me say that £120 millions is only 
one-thirtieth of the income of the people of Great Britain. Out - 


of every half-crown we draw in wages, or salaries, or interest, 


only one penny goes to the upkeep of the army, navy, and _ 


air force. We spend much more on smoking (£143 millions); 
we spend twice as much on drink (£232 millions); we spend 
twice as much on getting about (£261 millions); we spend four 
times as much on public social services like unemployment, 


health, education, pensions. So don’t get it into your head that 


we are squandering fantastic amounts and bleeding the country 
white by our expenditure on the upkeep and development of 
the armed forces. We aren’t. I don’t say it’s a fica-bite. It’smore_ 
than that. Let’s call it a bug-bite. - 
Here is a table which shows the recent ‘growth of our ex- 
penditure: 
In 1932, £103 millions 
» 1933, £109) 
» 1934, £114 5 
» 1935> £124 — : 
Those £124 millions include the new increases of £10 millions 
or so that you’ve been hearing of. The figures show an increase 


of £21 millions in three years. Not a bad little sum. It’s about _ 


a trouser button compared with what we spend on beer, baccy, — 
gambling, and amusements. That is looking at it one way. 
Looked at another way it is a nice tidy sum that if applied to 


‘unemployment would have wiped out any need for a Means 


Test. So it all depends how you look at it. 

But there it is, an increase from £103 millions a year ‘to 
£124 millions. Never mind the increase for a moment. How 
comes it that we are spending something over a hundred million 
pounds a year on army, navy and air force, seventeen years after 
the triumphant conclusion of ‘the War to end war’; and why is 
every other country doing pretty much the same thing? 


Bad Boys of Europe— 
Well, after the War all the statesmen of all tise victorious 


_ nations tried to look as though they were going to be very good 


boys and carry out faithfully what their schoolmaster, President 
Wilson, had written on the blackboard; they wrote the good 
words in their copybooks without winking an eyelid, but there 
was hardly one of them that hadn’t his pocket full of cracker- 
jacks and stink-balls and all sorts of devilment. And there weré 
Germany and Austria, the vanquished nations, who had to be 
stood in the corner, and have their pockets emptied, and wear 
bad-boy caps, and told they mustn’t have anything but a box 
of wooden soldiers and one lead gun and two tin swords to play 
with any more; and told they must pay fifteen thousand million 
billion pounds or francs or coughdrops or something every 
Pancake Tuesday or every washing day or every blue moon, as 
forget which. And all these inconceivably and now almost in-~ 


_ eredibly chuckleheaded statesmen, backed, mind you, by the 
almost unanimous opinions of their respective citizens, people 


like you and me (no, I won’t come into this. I was flatly and’ 
fiercely against it. I hope you had as much sense. If you hadn’t, 
go and wash your soul clean before you talk to me or anybody 


else about waste of money on armaments)—I say these Bedlamite — 


statesmen with their Bedlamite advisers and Bedlamite publics 
behind them either thought or made faces as if they thought 
that a permanent peace could be established in such a fashion 
and in such a spirit. I remember writing and shouting at the 


time ‘Never mind about esas ns othe pati a: a is cs =0 


settle down’, 


Cot OF Self-C lace 
By JOHN HILTON 

- One of Professor Hilton’s weekly talks on ‘This and That to the Unemployed 

AM venturing to talk about the £120 millions spent on — 


; and whose loyalty was to the ks Se of the comers and. whose 


ee 
 worser-end of those who beat her and stood her in the corner, | * 4 
_ I think Germany was rather a bad lad. But, however that may 


- I was bound to say to myself as I heard their story, ‘Had I be 


the new Hitler song-and-dance I hate—I loathe. I hate the x 


- tries as it is the fault of some streak of innate loutishness i inacer-— 
tain type of German. And it isn’t by any means all bad; there is — : 
much that is good to say of what the Hitler ascendancy has done — = 


- respect, has hurled off her bad-boy cap, trampled it underfoot, 


stuff that makes any average Englishman want to leave th ; 
‘without discomfort. I suppose it goes to the head. And 


om 


~ 


all Soriiey agree encice Ws Treaty to reduce our arn 
ments to the level of the box of wooden soldiers, the lea 

and the two tin swords allowed to Germany. We all sent 
Geneva, over long years, representatives to arrange for the fulfil 
ment of our pledges to reduce armaments. And we all s 
precisely the wrong-people with precisely the wrong instructions. 
Instead of sending ordinary, decent laymen we sent Lord High 
Admirals and Commanders. So did other nations. Their attitud 
was: “What’s all. this sre rot about Saletan acne loa de 


aves I’ve anaer ihr at Geneva, “year nies year, with t he 
International Civil Servants whose fidelity was to the L 


ae could ‘or thoukl be doa to carry | out the reduction i 
armaments to which all were pledged. Me tere. 


—and the Results of Punishment — ea ee 


boy cap and oe pecan little ae of toy soles ae ‘popaniiat 
has hardly been the pattern of virtue. I don’t think myself she > 
ever was. I sometimes think she wasn’t much better than the - 


be, the other nations’ treatment of | Germany made her a much 
worse lad than there was any need for her to have been 
I’ll make a confession. A few weeks ago three young Nazis came — 
to spend the day with me at t Cambridge, and though I’ve been — 
in Germany many times since the War and spoken with many 
Germans, not until then did I realise to the full the humiliatio: 
under which Germany has been smarting for sixteen years pas 


a German I would have plotted and striven to free my country 
from that strangling web of pompous, paralysing indignity years 
before’. It’s we and the other nations who have prepared th 
way for Hitler; who presented Germany’s youth with the choi 
between the Dance of Death and the Hitler Fandango. Lots 


chivvying of the Jews and the bulldozing of labour stalwarts — 
and all the infernal cruelties that upstarts, young or old, seem. _ 
disposed i in these. days to practise on those who held place a and 
power in the old regime or those who aimed at a different sort 
of revolution. But whatever is bad there is quite as much th 


fault of you and meand people like us in other of the Allied Coun: 


for German youth. So Germany, under Hitler, fired with the 
determination to be again a respected nation in the only way 
in which public opinion appears to esteem a nation worthy of — 


come out of her corner, stood up to the lot of those who have 
failed in their pledges; and has said: ‘To hell with your bullying 
orders. We'll be as strong as you are, and perhaps a bit stronger 
Meanwhile Hitler has been turning out some more of that aw1 
German stuff, about ‘Might, and Force, and Racial | i ry - 
room; but that Germans seem to be able to swallow in gulps 
Mussolini takes it into his head to introduce military 
into, the infant schools, one baby one blunderb 
massive-minded statesmen look round with di dis: 


THE 


main objective of the small expedition which I took 
to the Central Himalayas last year was to penetrate into 
the mysterious basin surrounding the great peak of 
g Nanda Devi. The mountain, 25,660 feet high, is the 
; highest in the British Empire, and yet, though repeated efforts 
___ had been made to do so, no one has succeeded in reaching even 
_ the country which lies at the feet of the ‘Blessed Goddess’, as 
_ Nanda Devi is called by the Hindus. 
___ The reason for this is the fact that the peak is surrounded by 
_ aseyenty-mile ring of mountains which must be unique. On the 
crest of this ring are situated scores of peaks each over 20,000 feet 
in height. The only break in the amphitheatre is on the west, 


_ square miles of snow and _ ice, 

bursts its way through the wall, 
thus forming a gorge whose aspect 

is so fearsome that it has been 
described as the last earthly home of 
the Seven Sages or Rishis of Hindu 
mythology. Here, if anywhere, 
their meditations would be undis- 
turbed. 
’ Before last year nine expedi- 

_ tions hadattempted to get into the 

Nanda Devi basin, some by way 

_ of the gorge, others attacking the 

mighty walls of the rampart itself. 

My companions last year were 

H. W. Tilman, with whom I had 

climbed a good deal in Eastern 

and Central Africa, and Passang, 

Angtharkay and Kusang, three of 

_ those splendid. Nepalese Sherpas 

who had served us so gallantly on 

Everest, in 1933. Our chosen line 

of approach was the Rishi Ganga 

_ gorge, the mouth of which we 

+ reached about the middle of May 
_ after a ten days’ march from the 
hill station of Ranikhet in the 

United Provinces. We had brought 

with us eleven Dotial porters, and 

at the tiny village of Surai Tota we 

engaged eight more men to help 

- with the transport and to supply 
local knowledge. 

os We found, as Graham had 

found, that the lower part of the 

_ gorge was quite impassable, and 

__we had to make a big detour to the 

north over some high passes 

which were still under a deep 
covering of winter snow. A crisis which threatened to wreck 

___ our plans at the very outset was caused by the desertion of the 

-_ Surai Tota men early in the proceedings. However, the Dotials 
__ shouldered enormous loads, and followed us with wonderful 

" determination and loyalty. For two days we floundered through 

_ snow waist-deep before we could get across the first pass. 

. On May 28, in a heavy snowstorm, we reached. the furthest 
fp point to which our predecessors had penetrated in this direction. 
_ Here we established a base camp, discharged our faithful 
_ Dotials, and began our search for a way across the grim preci- 

____ pices of the Upper Valley into the untrodden basin beyond. ° 
f We were now in what must be one of the most fantastic 
gorges in the world. The cliffs of the canyon rise almost sheer 

‘out of the river bed to form péaks of 20,000 feet. 

Now only four miles separated us from our goal, but it was 

_ only after nine days of hard work, crossing the tremendous 

__ precipices of the gorge, along tiny ledges which were connected, 

high above the river, by the smallest and most fragile of links, 

_ that we succeeded in setting foot in the hitherto inviolate 


__ We found ourselves in a world of indescribable beauty. There 
_ were luxuriant pastures, brilliant with wild flowers, and lakes 
on whose deep blue and green surfaces were reflected the icy 
rests of the great peaks; birds of great variety and brilliant 


a * 
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Nanda ‘Devi and the Ganges 


By ERIC SHIPTON 


_ where the Rishi Ganga River, draining an area of some 250 


Dotials on one of the first passes leading to Rishi Ganga 


colour, large herds of wild animals which were so tame and 
regarded these strange, new visitors with such curiosity that I 
was glad not to have brought a rifle with which to supply our- 
selves with food. All round us was mountain architecture more 
magnificent even than the great southern battlements of Everest. 

It was: at once obvious that to make even a rough exploration 
of the basin in the time available before the monsoon was out 
of the question, and we decided to concentrate on the northern 
section and to return to investigate the country to the south after 
the main strength of the monsoon had abated. 

In July we journeyed north, to the range which gives birth 
to the River Ganges. For six weeks we explored the glacier 
regions of this part, climbing peaks and crossing passes into 
unknown valleys. 

The last of these passes caused 


further side we found ourselves.on 
ice, down which we were forced to 


days. Lower down things looked 
so hopeless that I think Tilman 
and I would have abandoned the 
attempt had it not been for the 
extraordinary enthusiasm of the 
Sherpas, who would not admit 
defeat 2 

When we reached the foot of the 
ice cliffs we became immersed in 
bad jungle, through which it was 
heavy work to cuta track. We now 
struck really bad weather. It rained 
almost incessantly day and night. 
All our kit got waterlogged, which 
made the loads very heavy. The 
undergrowth was so thick that in 
places it took us as much as an 
hour to cover 25 yards. Passang, 
too, broke a small bone in his foot. 
This put him out of action for any 
work, and the task of keeping up 
with us over the precipitous 
country which followed must have 
caused him frightful pain. 

A deep ravine containing a 
formidable torrent cost us two 
valuable days before we could 
bridge it. Time was valuable 
owing to the shortage of our food 
supply, which actually ran out 
nearly a week before we reached 
the first habitation. 

We were beginning to suffer from that unpleasant feeling of 
weakness, which is the first serious symptom of starvation, 
before we reached the tiny hamlet of Gaundar. Here we ob- 
tained a few handfuls of flour, which provided us with a meal 
not easily to be forgotten. 

When we returned up the Rishi Ganga in September we 
found that a great many landslips had occurred in our absence, 
and there were signs that the rains must have been terrific. 

Exploring the southern section of the Nanda Devi basin was 
not difficult. We climbed a peak of over 22,000 feet on the 
southern rim of the basin, and from the top we obtained a view 
of those mighty ranges of Western Nepal, a wonderland for some 
future generation to explore. We also succeeded in reaching an 
altitude of about 21,000 feet on the great southern ridge of 
Nanda Devi herself. 

Then came the final bon-bouche of the expedition when we 
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succeeded in crossing a 19,000-foot gap in the southern wall of . 


the basin. , . 

In the high mountains there were signs of approaching winter. 
Our little season of supreme happiness was at an end. There 
followed the marches back over the wooded foothills, whose 
ravishing beauty must leave an indelible memory with all those 
who have travelled among them. Behind us, floating in the upper 
air, were the giants whose presence we had just left. 


us a great deal of trouble. On its - 
a 6,000-foot precipice of broken , 


cut steps laboriously for two long. 


there. 


mr i “Some 5 acthaciton recent broadcasts BES oe 


Youth i in ey of an cAuthor 


THE FERMENT OF JUBILEE productions is being kept up vigorously 


in the London theatres, but there is one tribute to King George’s _ 


reign that I should like to see more worthily paid in London 
than it is as yet. I should like to see the young man of our period 
more nobly and inspiringly represented. We have plenty of keen 
and able young actors and playwrights. Their outlook upon 


many matters is full of intelligence. But something is lacking | 


when it comes to their views upon youth itself—its hopes, 


duties, joys, struggles and ideals. Unless something arrives very 


soon to supply the need, I am afraid our London stage will give 


the visiting world during the great season ahead of us a curiously — 


unjust picture of young British manhood in the nineteen-thirties. 
It will be a stage without a hero. . 

I have just been looking over some current plays i in quest of a 
present-day leading character under thirty, of whom one can say 
that he is a type of young Georgian Englishman we can be proud 
of. Where shall we find him—the sort of fellow who is going to 
make the future worth waiting and working and fighting for? 
My search has been practically in vain. There is something 
cheery and courageous about the light-hearted gate-crasher in 
“Youth at the Helm’; but he was originally a German. The eager 
idealist in ‘Love on the Dole’ is brought home dead before he 
can fulfil any of the dreams he had already half-abandoned. The 
ostensibly brilliant artist of ‘Frolic Wind’ and the honest young 
factor in ‘Barnet’s Folly’ are harmless enough, but as characters 
rather limp and shadowy. I am not sure that the defiant young 
husband of Michael Egan’s play, ‘The Dominant Sex’, is not the 
best of the bunch. He is at least a reaction against the tearful 
weaklings who have been occurring so frequently elsewhere. I 
don’t think myself for a moment that this state of affairs is true 
of the nation at large. It is simply an accident of the stage that _ 


the real flower of our youth do not seem to get plays written : 


about them, 
SS. Eirieswdees 


Wild Animals at Home 


NYASALAND ABOUNDS IN ALL kinds of big game, and not a few 
of the native ideas concerning them are interesting. The 
elephant, vernacularly called Nzobva, literally means ‘the silent 
one’, and implies his capabilities of action if roused to anger. 

Before the advent of | the European, natives were actually re- 
signed to keeping certain elephants, these animals returnin 

year after year to the same garden to eat the maize. The natives 
gave them names, they and their fathers before them having 


kept the same elephant. 


_ The lion when attacking cattle in a native — walks around 
‘the kraal roaring. The terror-stricken cattle, stampeding into 
their kraal, break it down. The lion then runs after them and 
brings his prey down. A native will do a great deal in order to 


_ get a lion’s heart, believing that should he eat it, the courage 


and strength of that beast will in turn be his own. I knew one 


man who woke up in the night to find what turned out to be 


two lions running up and down the roof of his tent like two 
playful kittens, so he fired a few shots through pe roof; the 
lions stopped playing and went away. — 

Another man kept a pet leopard chained to the mei of his 
bed. One night returning from his club he saw that his leopard 
was loose and walking about the drive, so he stopped the car 
and got out, caught the leopard and pushed it into the back 
of the car, giving it a cuff on the ear; arriving at his house he 
pulted it out, dragged it on to the Khonde, opened his bedroom 
door and pushed the animal inside—and found his own already _ 


“FE. Scorr 


“ae ‘Hides and Howe 


Two OR THREE DAYS of the District Officer’s week in n Malaya 
ate probably spent in the Courthouse, a wooden structure 
without walls, and with a high thatched roof. At the Bar table 
are Counsel, of all races. There is also the Court Inspector, 


and those indispensable people, the Chinese and Indian inter- 


preters. Beyond is the dock, rather like a sheep pen. Two armed 


Malay Police stand each side of it. The police inspector calls 


_ with the pence in ‘full cry after iim. I Same a anc 


the first ease. Estate Seaton ne aa 
‘on through the list—dishonestly retaining 

cheating, enticing away married women, som« 
bery or murder, both of which must be Cor 
Supreme Court. ‘One more case today’. In the « 
benign and be-spectacled gentleman charged by the 
with attempting to evade customs duty on contents | 
flour bag. ‘The bag had been found to contain his uncle 
which he was taking to a foreign country for re-b 
energetic and newly-appointed Customs guard » thi 
under classification of “Hides and Horns’ ’» which are ‘ad 
Case dismissed with unprintable comments on Customs 
ment and apologies to the ge sie who continues pay 


when a farmer rushed into court and said that a tiger ger 

his best pig. We adjourned for the day and went in purs 
On one occasion there was an elephant which three men 

caught in the *nineties. They agreed with each other to 


scores of children and grandchildren neat a vested interes “ 
one large Panay was in nace and proud postesens The so. 


sure of autiies! turn. So one Eescoies ese walked off with i it. 
_The enraged — laid an_ information be ‘theft of a bull — 


Exhibae’ A, and ‘cad toa sot Poasic ti the ime it 
a diverting repertory of noises. Eventually the old man w: 
cautioned, and after the elephant had dined off a banana tree = 
in my garden, and given my children a ride, he was restored to 
~ his rightful owners, who took him home i in triumph. — 


3 — AG. Mork ae 


Handel’s Operas EB +? 
IN THESE ‘DAYS of the revival of Handel we are hearing 


- great deal more of Handel’s operas, and his operas are being 
revived on > the. are have~ oni ‘got a ee Sopa 


ae would = offended Handel very. race I don’t mean 
‘care’ in the matters of the stage itself, but a certain stressing 
of ideas to which he really, in spite of all fine opinions to 
contrary, did not. pay any attention at all. We were always told — 
that Handel relied upon the easy simple arias, cut down to the 
barest musical interest, and we were told we were all meant to 
be thrilled by the drama, and we were told how dramatic it was 
' (whereas Handel would have thrown his wig at the producer : 
simply danced with rage, because his ordinary coloratura — 
arias that expressed extreme agitation were being practic- — 
ally gurgled to death), and the coloratura and the gurgling — 
and all the things that people pay to the great reputations of the — 
‘singers were being thrown overboard, instead of the interest in 
the drama, to which it is extremely doubtful whether Hande AS 
himself was paying much attention, because of one or two 
exciting moments. _ 2) se Bp 
But while the Handelian opera, and the pre-Handelian or t he 
Alesanciene’ Scarlatti. nections was: at its eg a base v vu 


: Sent as in the Bieabethens dae theses were ‘clowns pac eS 


clowned about in the intervals and sometimes intruded on the - 3 
play. These Intermezzi were purely comic, and sometimes they ia 
were so good that they had a tendency to break loose from their — 

moorings. One of these was “La Serva Padrona’, be be 
—who is knows as” a pr eaas set a sermons Be 


af a ‘Stabat ae be ats the phere this I 

Serva Padrona’. Well, it got loose and gi produ 
‘sometime before the time of Gluck, and long b 
the Gluckists and Sitges (The parti 


4 fhe na 
M iv 
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Austria: Pete Baas ikitainatte for French, so to 
~The / were buffoonists - and . anti-buffconists. The 
e was whether the people who wrote comic operettas 
- artists, the people who wrote coloratura arias and dressed 
their characters in periwigs and called them by the names of 
al heroes and arranged a wonderful stage spectacle with 
1¢ most marvellous scenery, consisting of about thirty words 
sung by about seven people with these classical names. If they 
— to write a little amusing and vital Piece, they would 
y reply, “I can, but it would not be art’. 
fell, “I can, but it would not be art’, is no doubt a very 
motto. I am sorry to say that there are times when 
inclined to say that it is really the motto of the decadents. 
f the things that anybody could do which would not be 
FO! instance, was to write an Overture to a comic opera. 
Overture generally consisted of rather rubbishly diddle- 
ile stuff. “Hey-diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle’ is to me 
¢ text for a good deal of writing of that kind, which persons 
acquainted with Handel supposed to be peculiarly Handelian. 
es: t composers of comic opera, and sometimes even the com- 
_ posers of serious opera, or the compilers of serious operas, 
cannot help occasionally writing good music; and the composers 
of comic operas, and the composers of anything so good as ‘La 
eaetve Padrona’, were pretty certain at some time or another to 
_ write something really alive. 
In Handel’s most serious operas there are perfectly delicious 
things, like the Gavotte in ‘Ottone’, and there are hosts and hosts 
_ of perfectly heavenly tunes in quite light vein like that and like 
_ other things, in Handel’s operas and in his oratorios. So much 
80, that some people maintain the paradox that Handel is at his 
_ lightest when he is at his heaviest. I don’t think that is true. 
I think Handel was a very sincere person, and that when he 
_ said that he hoped to die on Good Friday because he would be 
sure to rise on Easter morning with his Saviour, I think he was 
perfectly genuine. And I have never for my part had the 
remotest doubt of the sublimity of Handel’s work. 
Sir Donatp Tovey 


SCtad 


Trading in Human Hair 


ALTHOUGH LONG HAIR is out of fashion there is still.a trade in 
‘it: it is used for making wigs or extra hair pieces and London 
is the chief centre of this trade. The hair.comes from the heads 

of the peasant women of Brittany, Switzerland, or Northern 
_ tally. So when you go to the cinema and see a popular star 
with fair wavy hair you may be admiring the tresses of a poor 

_ shepherdess from Savoy. 

__ Merchants get the hair from buyers who live on small farms 
which they cultivate for three or four months of the year. About 
the end of August these buyers leave on ponies laden with dress 
materials and what little money they have been able to save 

_ to offer in exchange for the hair. They stay away for about 
three months, during which time they hope to buy and bring 
back perhaps forty or fifty pounds of hair—raw hair of all 
colours, textures and lengths. Payment is made with dress 
materials or, in rare cases, cash—never very much. Incidentally 
they make a poor living because hair only grows about half an 
inch a month and they have to seek it in very poor and scattered 
districts. 

The buyers may have to spend a week in one village before 
they can persuade a woman to part with a particularly fine head 
of hair. Their method of cutting is simple: it is usually done 
in the open air under the shade of a large umbrella and the hair 
is cut close to the head, leaving a margin of about two inches 
8 a so that the seller can still gather enough to cover her 


‘Peasants living in the high altitudes breathe a rarefied air 
| and are usually healthy. The diet of sour goat’s milk and cheese 
is of great value to the hair, but, strangely enough, the best 
4 _ comes from. those who are not overclean in their habits. Another 
4 that women who keep their hair perpetually covered 
actually produce the best colours. The hair is even in tone. If 
itis bleached by the sun or by stong washing soaps it is of 
value to the merchant. 
; _ The fgg origi ome and there they sort the hair. When 
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lengths fet each head are sorted and tied into five or six 
strands. The wavy. hair is dipped in water and allowed to dry 
naturally and the various lengths are gathered together into 
‘heads’ ready for the wigmaker. If the hair is straight it is wound 
on wooden rollers and boiled—this has much the same effect 
as a permanent wave. 4 

Sometimes the hair has to be dyed or bleached in order to 
match an exact shade, but this is not usual. As a rule experts 
mix a proportion of several colours and different types in order 


_ to match a shade. Finally the hair is sent to the wigmaker, who 


makes it up into attractive and almost undetectable wigs. The 
partings are made by drawing single hairs through a fine silk 
which even the ciné camera cannot detect. There is a great deal 
of art and skill in the craft of wigmaking, but as you will realise 
the business of buying and selling hair is both romantic and 
fascinating. 

N. E. B. WoLters 


At an Indian Fair 


BEFORE AUSTRALIAN HORSES were imported into India, the sturdy 
Deccan cobs and ponies used to mount most of our Indian 
cavalry. In those days Malegaon Fair in Hyderabad was the 
chief source of supply. Here the Remount Officers of the 
Government of India bought their horses, and competed with 
representatives of the Central and Southern States for the best 
animals. The glory of the Fair has somewhat departed, but on 
my last visit there were still some two or three thousand horses 
for sale, besides cattle, donkeys, and camels. At dusk, the lights 
of 100,000 men, women, and children encamped in the open are 
a strange sight. We are greeted by the smiling Teluqdar, the 
official head of the district, and the director of the Veterinary 
Department, and escorted to our tents, where, after an early 
dinner, we go to bed. 

In the morning I visit the horses tethered in lines, with their 
owners bivouacked among them. Perhaps I recognise, or am 


introduced to, a noted breeder and admire his stock. The 


Mahratta. yeoman in his picturesque head-dress and cotton 
riding kit is one of the most attractive figures in the world. We 
exchange stories of the past, of how so and so won the gold 
medal for the best brood mare, and how such and such a Sahib 
was there in those days. 

In the afternoon there are races. Our English jockeys would 
open their eyes, if they could see the course. It is a straight run 
of about two furlongs only. The soil is hard and gravelly, 
covered with loose stones. The stakes are less than two pounds 
in English money, but excitement runs high, and as the jockeys 
near the winning post they yell and scream like madmen. Last 
of all comes the camel race. The camel is a grudging animal. If 
he can, he will refuse to go to the post at all. His rider has one 
rope only to control him, and that is tied through his nose. In 


-the last resort all that can be done is to pull his head round hard 


against his shoulder. So he can really run in any direction ke 
likes, and generally does so without regard to his rider’s wishes. 
That afternoon, one camel refused to move, and when hurried, 
threw himself on the ground like a child in a temper and rubbed 
his nose in the dust! At length four were started. All but one 
ran out, and the last remaining camel came by at a lumbering 
canter. I shall never forget how his rider made the sky ring with 
his shouts of triumph. 
B. Aspy COLLINS 


Nature Films 


(Continued from page 597) 

In various countries moves are being made in the direction 
of organising films; but a great deal remains to be done. Until 
more is done, we shall not be reaping the full benefits of all 
the time and energy and skill expended by those who have 
gone into the strange places of the world, or taken the trouble 
to go behind the scenes of Nature at home, to make films. 

- I have recently been making a few enquiries about nature 
films, and have been astonished at the amount of good material 
which is lying about, largely unused, in different places. 
Beavers building dams, golden eagles at the nest, vampire 
bats lapping blood, the microscopic populations of pond water, 
the development of strange marine creatures, speeded-up films 
of growth and blossoming in plants, big game in its native 
haunts—the material is there: what we need is some simple but 
comprehensive organisation to make it available not only to the 
student but to the general public which enjoys such subjects. 
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By A. E. 


‘ALF the troubles with lawns might be avoided if the 
lawns are properly constructed in the first place. It is 
much easier to prevent troubles than to correct them 
afterwards. For example, bad drainage is responsible 
fora lot of the moss, and certain kinds of weeds and poor grass, 

which so many people complain of, and the drainage problem is 


very much easier to deal with before making the lawn than after- 


wards. Then again I feel certain that the presence of large quanti- 
ties of perennial weeds is due in many cases to the fact that the 
ground was not properly cleaned before the lawn was made. 
Let us concentrate on the essential operations which are neces- 
sary in the preparation of the lawn. In the first place, is the 
ground generally level? If it is, the work can be carried out quite 
easily. But perhaps your ground is on a slope, and you want 
to make it level. This, of course, can be done by removing soil 
from the upper portion and wheeling it on to the lower part, but 
you must be careful how you do this, or you may find, when you 
have finished, that all your good top soil is buried at the lower 
end, and your new surface is nothing but barren sub-soil, which 
won’t grow grass or anything else. That won’t do, so the first 
thing to do is to remove the top spit of soil from the whole area, 
and put it on one side, Then you can get on with the levelling, 
‘and finish off by putting back the top soil, and spreading it 
evenly over the whole surface. If the ground is generally level, 
but uneven, with a lot of bumps and hollows in it, the best way 
to level it is to drive pegs in along the boundaries, and at inter- 
vals over the site, and carefully adjust them by means of a long 
straight board and a spirit level. Having got the level by means of 


the pegs you can then proceed to move the hills into the polowes 


and fill them up to the level of the pegs. 

Now a word about the preparation of the soil, which i is of thes 
utmost importance. Of course if you have had to doa good deal of 
levelling further digging may not be necessary. But assuming 
that you start with a level site, then don’t be afraid to dig it 


~ deeply. Opinions are divided as to the depth the soil should be 


moved, but experience has convinced me that deep working is 
far and away the best plan. If the soil is heavy I should certainly 
advise trenching the ground at least 18 inches deep, taking care 
to keep the top soil at the top. With lighter soils, digging a foot 
deep might be sufficient, but even with these I should prefer 
trenching. I expect some of you will be thinking I must be 


wrong in making such suggestions, first because grass is not 


deep rooting, and also because you have seen grass growing well 
on gravel paths, and other places where there is practically no 
soil at all. Perhaps you have, but not the kind of grass you want 
on the lawn. Trenching is really necessary to assist drainage, 
and also to bring about just the physical condition of the soil 


which will ensure a free movement of soil moisture, and so help 


the grasses to survive the long, dry periods which we often get 
nowadays. I trenched the soil two feet deep when I made my 
own lawn some years ago, and although I have never used any 

, water on it, the grass has remained green throughout the past 
two dry summers. - 

The question of drainage is important, and there are various 
ways of ensuring this. Pipe or clinker drains might be-tseful in 
some cases, but in small gardens the problem of finding an out- 
let for these drains is often a difficult one. At any rate you may 
rest assured that the trenching of the ground which I haye 
advocated is an excellent aid to drainage. The mixing of ashes— 
even coal ashes or cinders—or sharp sand with the top soil in 
heavy clay soils will be helpful. 

Now, having carefully prepared the soil, and in the process 


_ picked out every tiny piece of root or stem of perennial weeds, 


we are ready to get on with the real work of lawn-making. 


_ You may be debating in your mind whether you will put down © 


turf, or sow seeds. Well, if you can get good turf from an old 
well-kept lawn, get it by all means, but examine very carefully 
‘any turves which may be offered you from building sites or 
rough pastures. They often contain perennial weeds and very 
poor grass, and then you are asking for trouble. Really good turf 
is very scarce. 

It is a bit late ina general way for turfing now, but so long as 
you are prepared to keep it. watered, and look after it, it can still, 


be done. Personally I prefer seeding, because in this way you can 


_ blended together. Some are upright growers, others are creeping, 


lawn. It may are a little longer, but it mall give you the Best re- : 
sults. Grass seeds are sold as mixtures, that is, several species : are 


and in combination they make a good lawn. Now there are good 
and bad seed mixtures from the point of view of the lawn, so get 
the best you can afford. The cheap mixtures contain a large per- 
centage of coarse grasses, such as perennial rye grass, which may — 
be all right for playing fields, but not for the lawn. There are ~ 
mixtures for heavy, light, chalky, and shaded soils, and you = 
should tell your seedsman ee ia about your conditions 
when ordering the seeds. _ 3 

Most of the big firms offer sora blends for different pur- = 
poses, and if a local seedsman doesn’t do the blending himself, — 
he knows where to get the special mixtures from, so long as you 


a 


‘make it quite clear what you want it for. 


When you have got the surface raked fine, and have temoueial 
all the large stones and any other obstructions and impedimenta, BS 
you will be ready for sowing the seeds. You will require two a 
ounces of seed to each square yard. Place sticks a yard. apart a 
along each end of the plot. Then stretch a piece of string from 
each stick to the corresponding one at the other end, next place” 4 
sticks a yard apart on each side of the plot, and connect them up — 
with string also, and then you will have the lawn marked out > a 
into square yards. Find a little measure of some sort which will a 
hold just two ounces of seed, and for each separate square yard — 4 
you will take a measure full. Spread the seeds evenly over the 
surface until the whole area is sown. Now remove the strings b, Z 
and run a light roller over the ground to press the seeds into 
close contact with the soil. If birds are troublesome, stretch 
strands of black cotton across about four inches above the 4 
ground. Always select a time when the soil is not too wet for 
working. When the grass comes up, weeds will come up too, and 3 
you mustn’t let the weeds get ahead too much, or they will a 
smother the grass. Don’t cut the grass" short for at least two 
months. The first cuts should consist of just taking off the tips 
of the young grass. — 4 
Ina general way I usually advocate a dressing of two ounces of. tl 
fine bone meal to a square yard before sowing. But, of course, it v3 
isn’t always necessary. Good soils don’t need it, and on others, a 
particularly chalky or limy soils, it has a tendency to encourage — a 
clover, so you see it depends on circumstances; but in any case- 


a light dressing of bone meal will do no o harm, it is much | more — ‘a 
likely to do good. . ; oY 


If Suddenly. . aie a 


; i. 
i suddenly the light should. come © 2. ete ns 
if the great mountain moved, and the huge mass ; 


lurched, and the small birds ‘fell silent, ~ acy oe : S 
then ; pe ~ 
burst to a twittering of e 7 wrt + oe 
If suddenly the air grew taut ‘hg a) ee Z ‘ 


and the horizon rose, and trees 
scribbled the sky, as the rocky heath and full-grown eee tied 

in the stone cloud and fluid earth “ = % 
at Elm, the day the mountain fell oes 


If suddenly the light should come | 
touching the king upon the shoulder — 
stepping between the lover and the love 
slipping between the shuttle and the loom 
if suddenly “ 

As the one heart Bae faster 

as the one blossom grows. 

as the one rock is broken 

if suddenly 

if suddenly the es should cine) 
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Th ‘Artist and his Public _ 
careful to say, ‘If we take Mr. Wilenski at his word’, It 
is latest word, and I found it difficult to believe that a man 
s intelligence could mean what-he so jauntily said. To. 
. trate originality in one kind of modernist art, I referred to 
sculpture like Mr. Henry Moore’s, in which the artist’s ‘enlarge-. 
ment of his experience’ involves diminishing or abolition of 
Si and limbs and the supply of microcephalous heads. I 
d not, as Mr. Wilenski makes me, say that the artist was 
without a nose. Any originality, he still maintains, any ‘enlarge- 
ment of the artist’s experience’, is good, ethically good. No: not 
even that, for enlargement, as such, implies no standard of 
guality, merely one of quantity. The other standard of quality, 
the zsthetic, Mr. Wilenski has already ruled out. He is left, 
‘therefore, with no value, save scientific curiosity, for visual ex- 
-périence. It is an enlargement of ordinary experience to sit 
‘upon a fire, instead of upon a chair, but it is*not a valuable 
_ experience, except as a warning not to do it again. What an 
illusion, moreover, to think that the modernist’s diet of desiccated 
“diagrams is an addition to the ‘experience’ of a Titian! Enlarge- 
‘ment of the spleen, perhaps. 
_ Your correspondent, Mr. Izod, will find it easy to understand 
“my point about Velazquez-Rembrandt if he will go back to it: 
the quite different point that Velazquez keeps a perpetual youth 
--and ‘unwithered’ countenance’ is, however, worth his con- 
sideration as well; for Mr. Izod, it is odd that recent fashions 
_ are touched with senile decay while we look at them. I took him 
_ actually beyond Mr. Newton’s ‘threshold’ into Surréalisme (or 
_ Back to Bosch) and farther still into the art of the future, the 
_ ‘movies’, purged of their vulgarity. I will whisper in my critic’s 
_ ear that a great deal of current art is, whatever its intention, less 
_ suitable for consumption and enjoyment than for lecturing and 
_ examination purposes. Hereby a parable: 
€ A certain man gave a feast for men from the street, and appointed 
a Constable to persuade them to come in, but saying, When they have 
_ well eaten and drunk, see to it that they are put to the question of their 
_~ reactions, motor-vascular, biliary or digestive, to the fare provided. 
ms Tt was done; the guests were guided by Mr. Newton past many of the 
‘angenious devices with which The Approach was thickly strewn by 
_ Mr. Wilenski and others. When they had fed as well as could be 
_ expected they’ were examined under those heads: 
F 4. Do you feel at all sick after tasting pictures? 
» 2. Do you, on the contrary, feel better after absorbing (a) Picasso, 
(6) Paul Nash, (c) Wadsworth, and in what way, if any, are you 
affected by taking a Pitchforth? 
rie 3. Do you really prefer. the menu and Speeches to the meal itself; 
s or do you favour establishments for forcible-feeding? 
__ Ambulances were in ‘attendance for the sufferers after their ordeal: 
rf among the drivers, somewhat taken aback to be described as ‘Dr.’, was— 
* 
3 


sends, N.W.11 D: Ss. MacCo.i 


_ Mr. Izod’s peli will not be easily resolved—except by 
himself. But he has my sympathy. To expect to understand 
SD esccienn art ‘with a little patience and a few tips’ seems reason- 
_ able enough. He is evidently willing to exercise patience pro- 
vided the tipsters do not quarrel too much among themselves. 
_ Butis Dr. MacColl’s tip really so different from mine? To sum 
E up his summing up, he says that there has been a flight, in recent 
GS from the ‘picture’, meaning that there has been a flight 
_ from what he himself has defined as a ‘picture’. Very well. I 
_ agree. But we can make two deductions from that. His own de- 
_ duction is that painting is now ‘bankrupt’ (but, he kindly adds, 
- ‘not finally defunct’). Mine is that we must revise or enlarge our 
definition of a ‘picture’. If modern art has started to explore non- 
representational possibilities, we can either say that it is wrong to 
do so because it is deserting its proper sphere of activity—which 
_ is roughly Dr. MacColl’s position; or we can say that it may be 
ht to do so, but that we must try to understand what its new 
sre of activity is before we decide whether it is the proper 
- or not—which is roughly my position, and one which I 
upon in my recent broadcasts. 
propose to reopen the case for modern art, or review 
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g to as) pressure upon tts space, Tue Listener is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
espondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always 
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be given, even where 


course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 
Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


give him the only reason I have (apart from my personal convic- 
tion, which is a thing no man can impart to another) for backing 


‘my own particular horse. What gives me confidence in my own 
’ beliefs—and this, I hope, may help to restore Mr. Izod’s shaken 


equilibrium—is the testimony of history. Art has always ex- 
pressed the spirit of the age, usually a little bit in advance of the 
age. The only sort of art which, in retrospect, seems to us ‘bank- 
rupt’, is derivative or unimaginative or eclectic art, art which re- 
lies either on virtuosity or on copying, and which incidentally has 
always been praised by its contemporaries because it was easily 
understood, since it trod an already well-paved road. On the 
other hand, art which has been startling or anti-traditional, 
which has forced people either to reject it or to enlarge their 
definitions before they could accept it, has usually in the long 
run proved to be genuine and often great. Today it is presenting 
us with the same alternatives. Art today is certainly neither 
eclectic nor unimaginative; the odds are therefore that it is 
genuine. I personally cannot believe that a large school of artists | 
all over Europe has been deliberately, for the last twenty-five 
years, playing a practical joke on the public, and continues to do 
so today in-the face of starvation and ridicule. 


May I repeat the sense of what I said in my debate with Mr. 
Hollowell? Modern art interests me for the same reason that this 
month’s railway timetable interests me. It may not be in such 
clear type or on such good paper as last month’s, but it refers to 
the trains that are running today and will be running tomorrow, 
and not to the trains which stopped running the day before 
yesterday. Those of us who are no longer keen on travelling may 
easily prefer to sit at home and remember the grand old express 
trains that carried us along in the adventurous journeyings of our 
youth. 


London, W.1 Eric NEWTON 


Picture-Borrowing Scheme 


Your information contained in the one sentence you devote to 
the picture-borrowing scheme of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 
and Museum on page 519 of your issue of March 27 is mis- 


leading and certainly does not give us the credit for being 


the pioneers in this, which is the case. We initiated the scheme 
before Lewis’s, and it arose out of an idea that I tried out in a 
different form in the Doncaster Public Art Gallery two years 
before that. We have only concentrated on local artists here in 
so far as we are devoting all the subscriptions we obtain to pur- 
chasing the work of local artists, but the collection that we offer 
to lend to the public contains works by many well-known artists 
of the nineteenth century, and contemporaries such as Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A., Lord Leighton, P.R.A., Sir David Murray, 
R.A., W. L.. Wyllie, R.A., Sir Frank Short, R.A., Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, R.A., William Etty, R.A. 


Bournemouth N. L. SIfVESTER 


British Empire in the Flying Age 
In publishing that dreamy flubdub entitled “The British Empire 


~ in the Flying Age’, you have forfeited my respect. Sir Evelyn 


Wrench, in your March 6 issue, babbles his way through an 
Imperial fairy story, in which the good little boys get this: “The 
plutocrats among us will probably fly across the Atlantic by way 
of the Azores for a ten days’ bathing holiday at Miami in Florida, 
or Nassau in the British West Indies, when we wish to escape the 
rigours of an English winter’, and the bad little boys get 
this: ‘In future perhaps our industrial workers instead of 
spending all their earnings at Blackpool and Scarborough will put 
in, much to the benefit of their health, two or three weeks’ harvest- 
ing in the Canadian West’. (The italics are mine.) Sir Evelyn in 
his last paragraph mentions something about trying to under- 
stand ‘the other fellow’s point of view’. Will you please tell him 
mine? Tell him that I do not think he is real. Tell him that I 
think he is a ghost, that he really lived some time before 1793. 
Does he know what kind of hard labour harvesting is? 
Montreal WIL IAM F, GRAY 
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Py cae te for the purposes of this discussion, The vast majority of authors 
Fancy Flights in Flats ri receive 10 per cent. or less. My contention is that this is not 


I was interested in the lay-out for flats produced by Mr. G. M. 
Boumphrey in your issue of March 13 and, in case your readers 
should be led to believe that the possibilities for small suburban 
house and flat architecture are not being fully explored, I 


enclose a photograph of some flats in course of erection in 
North London. These buildings are not only modern in the 
sense that all the interior details serve a definite purpose, but 
also, in the dignity of their elevation, they are reminiscent of 
one of our traditional sayings, that ‘an Englishman’s home is his 
castle’. In this they express a quality of the national tempera- 
ment, which is a fitting gesture of native taste in the year of such 
a nationa! event as the King’s Jubilee. 


Horsemoor Green P,. SELWYN JAMES 


Grade A Culture and the B.B.C. 


Mr. Dulac’s second letter on this subject is so much the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath that I feel that in some sort an 
apology is due to him for misunderstanding his original meaning. 
No one is going to quarrel with his final statement that if all 
productions on their different planes could be infused with 
more richness, imagination, and closeness to life, the B.B.C.’s 
purpose would stand a better chance of being fulfilled: this is 
quite incontrovertible. But I submit that there is room for mis- 
understanding when Mr. Dulac on the one hand asserts that 
he is a practical man, and on the other uses such an expression 
as ‘Grade A Culture’ with reference to any form of entertain- 
ment. It is precisely this sort of categorisation which throws 
the whole matter out of perspective. Conceive of Mr. Cochran, or 
any other showman who knows his business, trying to persuade 
people to enter the theatre with an advertisement displaying 
Grade A Culture’ in large type and the name of Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner, or some other star artist, in slightly smaller type. 
Imagination boggles at the thought. Why, therefore, should the 
B.B.C. throw away the first principles of showmanship for the 
sake of a label only to be appreciated by those who are probably 
least susceptible to entertainment? 


Reduced to first principle, I have no doubt that Mr. Dulac, 
the Variety Director and myself are all at one in wishing to hear 
broadcast the best of all possible broadcasting material. The 
quarrel has reduced itself to one of labels. From the entertain- 
ment point of view I submit that as an expert in labels Mr. 
Dulac has still some distance to go! 


DraMa DirEcToR, B.B.C. 


Authors and Booksellers 


As I expected, both Mr. Stanley Unwin and Mr. Basil Blackwell 
decline to give the figures I asked for; and your readers are there- 
fore at liberty to assume, as I have assumed, that the number of 
authors who receive royalties of 25 per cent. or more is negligible 


thing like adequate remuneration. But I do not assert, as my 
critics too readily assume, that other branches of the book-trade 
(particularly publishers and booksellers) are making fortunes at 
the author’s expense. What I do assert is that the present system 
of publishing, involving a whole hierarchy 
of middlemen all drawing their share o. 
spoil, involving unnecessary overlapping and” 
~' competition, is hopelessly inefficient; and that” 
_. ‘itis progressively destroying decent literature” 
| because as a system it finds that it can only 
_ perpetuate itself by catering for a wider and 
wider public, which in general is always a less" 
intelligent public. The decent book (and it is_ 
not merely a question of the scholarly book) 
is being squeezed out of the market, and the - 
authors of such books, unless they possess 
_other means, have the alternatives of giving 
up writing or starving. It is a clear issue; let 
us not obscure it by the discussion of irrele- 
vant details. ; 
Hampstead HERBERT READ 


As the author of two specialised text-books 
which have proved fairly good sellers as text- 
books go, I claim to have some knowledge of — 
the subject of Authors-and Booksellers. My 
first book took about 2,000 hours to write 
including the time spent in research and — 
preparing drawings. Additional matter was 
supplied for an ‘enlarged edition’ after three — 
years. The first edition sold out in eight years, — 
and my royalties totalled £25. 
It is understood that technical books are 
slow-moving lines and the price cannot be — 
prohibitive, but there should be some greater compensation 
for the author, who is passing on his experience and help- — 
ing his fellows to specialise in a subject. Surely he is entitled ~ 
to a better return than the fiction writer, who can reel off his — 
own opinions without having to verify every word and syllable? 
Tottenham : A. T. GILBERT 


‘Stabilised Money’ . 
Mr. R. F. Harrod’s review of Professor Irving Fisher’s latest: 
book, published in your issue of March 27 under the title ‘A 
Remedy for our Economic Confusion’, contains some remark-_ 
ably dogmatic statements. His italicised proposition, ‘Money, 
our measure of value, ought to have stability of value’, is so 
lacking in precision as to have little meaning. The concept of 
real value having been buried with Ricardo, the question imme- 
diately arises: ‘Stability of value in terms of what?’ Of the many 
possible answers, strong cases can be made out for stability in 
the prices of ‘goods’, of the ‘factors of production’, or in terms 
of gold—all mutually inconsistent under dynamic conditions. 
One of these varieties of stability having been adopted as an © 
objective, equally controversial issues are raised by the question — 
how this stability is to be assured. 
According to Professor Fisher, stable money implies stability 
in the price level of a particular collection of goods. Mr. Harrod 
is perfectly aware that in assuming the unquestionable rightness 
of this definition he is begging every disputed issue in mone 
theory. May I therefore emphasise that Professor Fisher’s is 
only one particular brand of stability, for which there is no more 
(and possibly considerably less) to be said than for some other 
varieties? These, incidentally, may lead to very different canons 
of monetary policy, and to a precisely opposite interpretation of 
such matters as the monetary history of the United States during 
the last decade. ; 
London, N.W.11 


W. MANNING Dacrey 


Protest to Politicians 


the white feathers and the prisons—if not 
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TE aes Literary. Sas 
By Frank Swinnerton. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


WIS SURVEY of English literature in the last twenty-five years is 
ry readable, but it suffers throughout from Mr. Swinnerton’s 
ity to judge writers purely on their merits. The standing 
writer with the public is a factor which weighs heavily with 
ennetton, and we therefore find him treating the estab- 
ed figures of the Georgian literary scene with a consideration 
which though humanly natural, is critically unhelpful. Of 
Shaw, for instance, he says: ‘As nearly as possible, he is a 
_ selfless, a disinterested author who has worked for the destruc- 
" tion of error’. This may be true, but one needs more than a bare 
“assertion to persuade one that a writer so conspicuously not 
condemned to the garret and broken meats of many idealists is 
s selfless and disinterested as Mr. Swinnerton affirms. H. G, 
ells is handled with equal care. “In spite of every gift’, Mr. 
‘Swinnerton writes, ‘he is deficient in that kind of imagination 
which even those of us who are not poets do strangely share 
‘with the poets’. It is obvious that this sentence would be more 
logical, and make better sense, if the first five words were omitted. 
When Mr. Swinnerton comés to the younger writers, his 
berievolence continues to be largely conditioned by the amount 
of Public notice these writers have enjoyed. Osbert Sitwell’s 
_ writing ‘has a most admirable firmness and character’: Sacha- 
verell Sitwell has ‘lovely fancies about cowslips’: Edith Sitwell 
‘is ‘beautiful and highly mysterious’: Aldous Huxley is ‘busily 
transforming multiplicity into unity and so into wisdom’: Noel 


With Noel Coward, however, Mr. Swinnerton’s latent powers 
of criticism begin to rise to the surface. His remarks on Noel 
Coward’s moral philosophy are interesting. ‘They [he is discus- 
sing Richard Aldington as well as Coward] are driven by their 
: sympathy for the misfits into a general arraignment of all who 
are wise or lucky enough to make a success of their lives upon 
- normal lines’. Mr. Swinnerton’s weakness is of the opposite 
. kind. He is tog indulgent to anyone who has had a great popular 
_ Success, and so fails. to distinguish sharply enough between a 
_ man of genius. who, like Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, is also a best- 
seller, and a best-seller of talent but not of genius, like Edgar 
Wallace. ‘Some of his books’;*Mr. Swinnerton says of Edgar 
Wallace,‘ are not very good books, and. . . the best of them do 
- not bear re-reading’. It is useless to try to soften this verdict, 
3 as Mr. Swinnerton tries, by adding that Wallace was more 
3 original than many more pretentious writers. If even a’ man’s 
best work cannot be re-read, the exact degree of his originality 
_is not worth enquiring into. It is in his character of a plain blunt 
man, with no nonsense about esthetics, that Mr. Swinnerton 
_ praises Wallace, and refers disparagingly to prevailing literary 
_ fashions and ‘current glibnesses’. Mr. Swinnerton does not 
; ~ support these attacks by naming the offenders. If he were as 
precise about those whom he despises as he is about those whom 
_ he admires, he would inspire a greater confidence in his intel- 
lectual honesty. 
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” Patterns of Culture. By Ruth Benedict 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


_ The egocentricity of the modern white man is alarming, and is 
specially apparent among amateur psychologists, who. seem to 
regard the behaviour of our small children as the way in which 
young human organisms are bound to behave. To these enthu- 
_ Siastic but uninstructed persons our ways ‘of behaviour are 
_ Behaviour, our ways of thinking Thought, our ethics Morality. 
i This, of course, is great nonsense. Each human organism is 
introduced to, and moulded by, a cultural tradition of some 
_kind; the manner in which it behaves is for the most part a 
os of that tradition, and in the majority of cases is a 
roduct. There is a relativity of human affairs as 
e physical universe,-and the serious student of 
un ‘affairs must learn this fact before any other fact. 
_ Dr. Benedict’s book is an-essay on this theme, which she 


he cultural tradition of the Zuni, Kwakiutl, and Dobu. In the 
arse of her exposition she makes many excellent points, e.g. 


s0c ty’; ‘culture is not a biologically transmitted complex’; etc. 
d fi ‘the pea of such sentences as these, as well as for its 
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Coward is ‘a ‘much admired and I think a loved dramatist’. 


_ by describing in popular language certain items in - 


‘anthropology is the study of human beings as creatures of — 
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general theme, her essay is to be heartily recommended to 
everyone who wishes to be introduced to the scientific study of 
human affairs. True, the last two chapters contain much that is 
second-class; and these chapters might well have been omitted, 
for the authoress has already said all she had to say; but for all 
that the book is well worth buying for the sake of the first six 
chapters alone, provided that its new possessor does not expect 
to obtain more than an introduction, and sometimes a misleading 
introduction, to the most fascinating subject in the world. 
Those who already accept the main point of the argument, and 
those who possess some detailed knowledge, are not likely to 
profit much from possessing the book, and may even find it 
tiresome. In the first place, the word ‘culture’ is used loosely, 
and usually seems to refer to behaviour; yet it is described as 
‘the ideas and standards held in common’. This kind of language 


tTeduces the value of the author’s study, for the fact is that most 


societies are culturally stratified. Secondly, though each of us is 
a creature of society, we all possess the inherent power to free 
ourselves from the effect of our cultural environment and thus 
to become free creative citizens. Dr. Benedict fails to mention: 


this most important item in the cultural process, and, indeed, 


speaks as if it did not exist. Thirdly, just as there is always a 


‘variety within an organic species, so there is always a variety 


within the cultural pattern; but Dr. Benedict does not seem to 
have made up her mind which is which. She fails to point out 
that there are many cultural patterns of which she takes no 


notice at all, and, on the whole, her essay does not appear to be 
an essay on cultural pattérns but. an essay on some varieties 


within certain patterns..She would have avoided such uncer- 
tainty if she had defined what she meant by a ‘pattern’. All the 
same, and in spite of the psychological wanderings of the last 
chapters, it is stimulating to have the Zuni described as ‘not 
neurotic’ and the Kwakiutl labelled as ‘paranoid’. It is also 
novel to have the Zuni called ‘Apollonian’. Poor Spengler! On 
the other, hand, to say that the Pueblos are ‘living after the old 
native fashion’ is surely outrageous. Why, if ‘old native’ means 
pre-Christian, it is doubtful if we know much at all about the 
‘old native’ behaviour. Read Bandelier. 


Poems. By George Barker. Faber. 6s. 


Some of Mr. Barker’s verse has appeared in the columns of THE 
LISTENER, where it has been the subject of controversy. His use 
of language and imagery is of a kind which may excite and 
fascinate before it is comprehended, as in 


Large lakes unreal. Hark, I hear visitant 

Swans, and the moths in the trees 

Like minor caverns humming. There he draws 
Antenne from paralysed spiders, weapons 

In his warlock fingers brandished: or runs 
Engendering the eventual major strength like engines 
Preparant. 


Sought in their context, however, most of Mr. Barker’s obscuri- 


-ties are clarified by subsequent readings. His poems indeed are 


eminently poems to buy and study at leisure, and not poems of 
which one immediately remarks, in passing, merely, how witty, 
how. perfect. We must therefore be grateful for this new collec- 
tion, which rather confirms and augments than fulfils the pro- 
mise of his Thirty Preliminary Poems, reviewed here some 
eighteen months ago. 
Mr. Barker’s technical advance since then has-been accom- 
panied by a new potency of vision, The fumbling poet of 1933 
Whose absolute dumbness circumscribed by sound 
Dumbfounds and profoundly confounds the boundary 
Of my sense ... 
looked very like being bogged in mere verbiage: but is now held 
simply 
In the crystal concentricities, a prisoner 
Caught in glass bonds .. . 
It is perhaps himself that Mr. Barker must escape from next, 
for he can still mar one of the most remarkable poems of recent 
years with such fancies as 
I wander through as through glade 
On glade of glass repeating the i 
I continue, being unafraid. 
and this shameless narcissism is both his strength and his weak- 
ness, being responsible for ‘originalities’ which are sometimes 
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_ emp! loys, perhaps satiri _ 
temporary poets from whose influence 
‘note hints that he is so conspicuously free. Its 
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To show like phosphoresce its lustrous passions - 
‘ co make a kind of poetic pidgin like Chinese, towards the unin- | Queen E Elizabeth and I Her «Subjects, — A. ee Ro 
: ' flected condition of which English is advancing rapidly. Un 
Starting often from a merely verbal idea, Mr. Barker allows 
his poem to flower with images, and heightens the incantatory 
quality of his words by telling juxtapositions— 
Trailing bubbles like aerial bombs 
Or a balloon’s broods 
| —is a good example. And if occasionally the oie poem 
ee Fark seems to lack an inevitable shape, and to be susceptible of exten- 
‘ sion at either end, that he can control form in a masterly manner 
when he wishes is evident from the straightforward sonnet on 
page 48. But in such work as his dramatic poem “Dedalus’, non play nomen Sais she preeoes oe oe 
evidently distilled from something much longer, and in his -admirer of the way in which the Elizabethans handle 


extraordinary metaphysical poem, ‘Elegy anticipating Death’, Sblems of life. They made the Risor toin 
Mr. Barker establishes himself as one of the most considerable eae OA ae ae ud the epic le e 
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popular lecture froth the r master of a subject. At the end 
volume Mr. Rowse, as editor, has added a hitherto unpub! ; 

_ essay on “The Elizabethan Age’, wherein he contrives to sum = 
up the series and to make some mention of his hero Dra = 
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Within less than five hundred pages the author has aimed at things that were coming—ar: 
‘compressing the political history of the years 1918-1934. It is of self-subsisting men ‘and women.. D 
‘a brilliant attempt to do the impossible. The perfect history has shrewd study of Sir Philip Sidney in 
never been written. Sooner or later partisanship creeps in;even enchantment exercised on all by a personality which, 
the best informed historian sometimes omits an essential detail. points out, was far from being that of 
v Yet judged by the standards of detachment and discrimination And he writes also about three actors— 
this book deserves a high place among contemporary histories. _Kemp=-about Marlowe, and about ‘S: 
- The theme may be too large and the period treated too short to  Queen’s Court’. Although Dr. Harrison brings a : 
warrant the expectation that its vogue will persist. Yet we can than his collaborator’s to bear upon the active ‘spirits of » 

confidently predict for it an immediate success. amazing generations, neither author can be said to have 


Its scope and scheme are impressive. It is divided upon a time to spare for the victims of that inspired assurance 
geographical conception into six parts, Europe, The Soviet made the fortunes of the successful arrivistes of the age. 
Union, The Islamic States, The Far East, Africa and America, be that this silence contributes to the book’s peculiar charm 
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_ one is left feeling one has just read a newly blotted page of a “Living India. By Lady Lactos: Blackie. me 6d. 


diary written by a vigorous and punctual pen. Yet the writing is ta 
able rather than eloquent. Even the final sentence of the Epi- The Indian Struggle. ‘By se = Bose: ” i's 


logue is a confession of the fluid condition of affairs. Mr. Jack- Wishart. 12s.6d. Ree 


son has the right idea of history—it is a stream whose water “Lady Hartog and Mr. Bose’s ‘po0ks are Paice re 

Varies its speed and i its volume at different points; itisno map to together. Mr. Bose’s narrative is not one to be read by pers 

ac : - which fresh sections can be added at fixed intervals. He does not. without first-hand. knowledge of India, for it is an ex p 
SotaR shrink from stating what seems to him to be the truth, however statement which needs accurate information and a good deal 
Me unpalatable it may be to some readers. In discussing the Dis- critical power in the reader if he is not to be misled. . 
7 , armament Conference: ‘Great Britain had no hesitation in pro- Hartog’ s book is packed full of the sort of information which 


claiming submarines offensive, and tanks over 20 tons most jg necessary to correct Mr. Bose—well-informed, clearly 
offensive, but insisted that battleships and bombing planes were interesting and completely objective. Had The Indian 


purely defensive. But all the world knew that Great Britain was een written with more responsibility and 
weak in submarines and was said to have only one tank over 20. spirit of equity, it would have been a 
* . tons and that an old one. So that scheme was shelved...- writer is one of the outstanding figures on the extreme 
“year Speaking of the Recovery of 1933 and 1934: ‘Great Britain had ‘Wing of Indian politics. He has great ability and 
| Se _ madea considerable relative recovery... . But the recovery was _ ought to be a really good spokesman of the cause for: ; 
ez _ only relative. .. .’ Many other instances could be offered to prove pleads. But throughout the book he seems to blind 
eal 5 that this book would be for many a sound antidote to the news-. _ deliberately to elements in: the political situation 
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= Although the English reader may be tempted to fish for book. What, for example, is the good of saying ards 
= _ trenchant and pithy pronouncements upon his own country’s ‘the English language lost its importance ad 
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The Travellers’ Library 


there are over 200 titles in this famous series, each 
possesses distinction, some quality that makes it 
outlast a seasonal success. The series includes fiction, 
biography, travel, poetry and that nebulous but 
charming gendre, belles-lettres. . 


The latest titles are particularly apt, a new 
volume of Jefferies completing the trilogy, 
THE AMATEUR POACHER and WILD LIFE IN A 
SOUTHERN COUNTY have already appeared in the 
Travellers’ Library, books which all who care about 
2 the English Countryside come in time to possess 
_ and treasure; while Arthur Ransome’s book on 
angling will embellish the sport for every participant. 


205 THE GAMEKEEPER AT. HOME 
. Richard Jefferies 
with an introduction by Henry Williamson 


206 ROD AND LINE 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 


~ 200 titles 3s. Od. net each 


over one million sale for 


Florin Books—2s. net each 


| the actual sales up to April 5th total 1,006,650 
i + ~ copies, a remarkable sale since the inception of the 
series three years ago. New titles include: 


70 KING GEORGE V 

71 LOVE ON THE DOLE 

a POOR CAROLINE 

/ DODSWORTH Sinclair Lewis 

/ MARY WEBB — Thomas Moult 

5 5 NEW ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 

, ASSASSIN | Liam O'Flaherty 

A _ GHOSTLY COMPANY H. R. Wakefield 
oe | for eaicd Lists 
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Sir George Arthur, Bart 
Walter Greenwood 
Winifred Holtby 
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Ripeness is All 


a gorgeously funny, 
learned, subtle and 
witty, entertaining and 
boisterous new farce by 


ERIC 
LINKLATER 


2nd large printing 7s. 6d. net 


Love Poems 
W. H. DAVIES 


fifty new and unpublished poems. 
With decorations by Elizabeth 
Montgomery. The ideal Easter’ 
gift. 3s. Od. net 


Marine Gunner 
Twenty ‘Two years in the 
Royal Marine Artillery 


PATRICK MEF, 


His narrative is packed with good 
stories, and is written in robust 
racy style that will appeal strongly 
to every reader who appreciates 
energy in living and writing. 

7s. 6d. net 


Afghan Journey 
BEN JAMES 


Mr. James has travelled widely 
and with spirit. ‘In Afghanistan’ 
he says, ‘I lived in the royal palace 
at Kandahar, travelled caravan 
trails through canyon - gorged 
mountains, and rode at night with 
warriors and priests across barren, 
starlit plateaux.’ 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
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cS Knowledge is Powers 


THE HOME © 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


brings the World’s knowledge to your 
docr. 


DO YOU SEEK a good working knowledge ‘ 
of economics and business, 
‘of political, social and ‘natural science, 
of art and literature? - 


i 


DO YOU REQUIRE to be paequaeely informed 
on the career of Napoleon, 
on the English language, 
on the principles of English law, 
on the working a your own nervous 
system? 


IN THE HOME | 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


the greatest Authorities survey the 
entire field of existing knowledge 
and present the result in a form 


lucid, ees and Ppiraatese © 


The Authors include: ; 


HAROLD J. LASKI | 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 

_ SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
SIR HENRY HADOW 
SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 

- BISHOP GORE | 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
MAURICE BARING 


JOHN DRINKWATER | 


LORD HUGH CECIL _ 


EDUCATE YOURSELF 
to become a more useful member of 
the community under the guidance of 


the Editors” ; . 
Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER 
Professor JULIAN S. HUXLEY, 


Detailed prospectus sent on application. 


hae volumes 


as 64. net each. . 
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New Pathways in Science : ae 


: : GERALD’ “HEARD: 
“A new book by Sir Arthur ‘Eddington is 
an event in the history’ of science.” ° ~ 


WALTER .G. BELL: 
“A fine book which no scientifically-minded 
¥ man or woman can neglect. is 


A. S, RUSSELL: . 
“Interesting and original. 4 : 


THE ‘BOOK HAS BEEN REPORTED 
AS A BEST-SELLER in — 
LONDON, CAMBRIDGE, — 

BIRMINGHAM, » BOLTON, ‘BELFAST. 


A ee ~10/6- net a) ‘ 


WH ITEHEAD 


Adventures of Ideas ‘. 


Ls ged ASSINGHAM: 
“One of the ‘greatest mifds in the world.” 


JULIAN HUXLEY: 
“Brilliantly and engagingly written.” 


CE: M. JOAD: *. 
“Will become a classic.” 


Has just been ‘REPRINTED, for whe 
‘THIRD ‘TIME. 


12/6 net... .¢ 33 % 


- JEANS — 


Through Space and Time 


_ - EDWARD SHANKS: 
“ An irreducible minimum of what the best 
scientists now believe to be true.” 


“THE LISTENER”: 
“Stimulating and civilising.” 


23rd THOUSAND *(England and Shes 
. - and still selling. 
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THE MEDIEVAL 


CARVER © 
By M. D. ANDERSON 


‘ 


The author introduces the general reader to 
the wealth of interest and amusement 
contained in the detailed srulbtane: of | 
i English churches~ . 


21 plates. 8/6 net. 
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A main objection which any knowledgeable reader of Mr. Bose’s 

will have is that he assumes a far greater degree of political 
and social homogeneity in India than, in fact, exists, and it is 
_ €asy to see how this vitiates much of what he says. 

Perhaps the most interésting and useful. part of the book is Mr. 
Bose’s important discussion of the differences between the late 
Mr. C.R. Das and Mr. Gandhi. His catalogue of Mr. Gandhi’s 
political mistakes is true enough, but Mr. Bose overlooks the 
; Himalayan fact of Mr. Gandhi’s amazing personal influence, 
which was greater than that of Mr. Das. The latter, however, 
was a real statesman, and it is one of the tragedies of India that 
he died in 1925. Mr. Bose does not tell of the changes in Mr. 
Das’ mind and outlook just before his death, when he was 
Obviously moving towards what was then called ‘responsive 
co-operation’. Had Mr. Das lived, it is more than likely that 
there would have been no room as leaders for Mr. Bose him- 
j self or for Jawaharlal Nehru. Certainly there would have been 

no come-back for Mr. Gandhi in 1928, with all the attend- 
_ © ant troubles in India. But the discussion of this really vital part 
of his scheme is marred by the author’s bias. There is so much 
that ought to be discussed in this book, which considerations of 
'_ Space prevent, but one thing must be mentioned. Mr. Bose, in 
discussing the Central Legislature, talks about the ‘independent 
and impartial’ attitude of Mr. Patel, first elected Indian Presi- 
dent, who succeeded Sir Frederick Whyte as President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Under Sir Frederick Whyte’s 
tuition, the Indian Legislative Assembly became a body to which 
+ €very member felt it an honour to belong. Sir Frederick himself 
brought the best traditions of the Mother of Parliaments to his 
_ work, and everybody, from the Leader of the House to the most 

. extreme Congressman, had faith in his rulings and respect for 
him. Mr. Patel altered all that. He was in fact, if not in name, 
the Leader of the Opposition, while he occupied the Presi- 
dential Chair. 

Lady Hartog’s book, of course, has a completely different 
objective from Mr. Bose’s. Her only concern with politics is to 
give a clear and informative account of the system of administra- 
tion as it is today, and this will be found by readers to be as 
valuable as anything they could find in a short compass of this 
subject. The book begins with an extraordinarily interesting 
account of the land, the people and the religions of India, goes 
on to a most successfully compressed account of the main features 
in India’s history, and finishes with a number of chapters on 
life and work in the countryside and in the towns. Not the. least 
valuable part of the book is her chapter on the Indian States. 
Lady Hartog writes with a deep knowledge of India, gained not 
only from residence there but from years of active work in 
various organisations connected mostly with the life of Indian 
women. She writes with sympathy and insight, but also with 
detached judgment, which gives the reader an instinctive feeling 
of confidence in what she says. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this is one of the most valuable books on India which have 
appeared within the last decade. Its price brings it within the 
reach of everyone, and nobody should miss it. 


From Tradition to Gospel. By Martin Dibelius 
Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 


This book is the classical presentation of the new method of 
Gospel criticism which has sprung up in Germany since the 
War, and which is described as ‘form-criticism’. Previous critical 
study of the Synoptists had concerned itself mainly with the 
literary relationships to each other of our present Gospels, 
which are generally believed to have taken shape, roughly, be- 

- tween 70 and 90 A.D.; but ‘form-criticism® endeavours to go back 
behind ‘all written documents, and to re-construct the phases 
through which the tradition of the life of Christ may be deemed 

to have passed during the pre-literary epoch, between, say, 

30 and 70 A.D. These phases it deems to have been determined 

by certain ‘Forms’ into which popular, floating, and pre- 
scientific tradition naturally falls (“Paradigms’ or stories meant to 
lead up to a Saying, ‘Tales’, ‘Legends’); and the historic reli- 
ability of each section is evaluated accordingly, in the light of the 
following assumptions: (1) That as the-earliest Christians ex- 
pected the end of the world at any moment they cannot have had 
any strictly historical interests: (2) That the only motive which 
could have induced them to interest themselves in the life and 
sayings of Christ at all would be a desire to point the moral of a 
‘sermon effectively. (3) That inasmuch as what matters to the 
preacher is the rhetorical force of the anecdotes which he relates 
rather than their exact historical truth, there would be a strong 
‘tendency for stories to be ‘touched up’ and even invented for 
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propagandist purposes. (4) That the possibility of a real occur- 
rence of the ‘miraculous’ is out of the question. 

Even so, the cogency of many of our author’s arguments 
depends upon the initial assumption of the inerrancy of the 
‘form-critic’s’ intuitions as to what is or is not inherently pos- 
sible. Thus, for the ordinary reader, no incident in the Gospels 
bears the stamp of objective reality more.cléarly than the story of 
Gethsemane; but Dr. Dibelius, having assumed, for some un~ 
explained reason, that it cannot represent historical fact, pro- 
nounces it to be a ‘Tale’, generated by the consciousness of the 
primitive church out of its study of the Psalms, with their 
pathetic appeals for deliverance. To those who do not share 
these assumptions, it will naturally seem that the formgeschicht- 
liche method is not really a method of scientific inquiry at all; it is 
merely an elaborate screen behind which the critic is able to re- 
write the Gospel story in accordance with his own preconceived 


ideas. 


For the professional theologian who wishes to learn at first 
hand the outlines of the latest product of German ingenuity, this 
book will be useful in the highest degree; but the ordinary edu- 
cated Englishman, who merely desires to have some account of 
what is agreed upon concerning the origins of the Gospels by 
sober and responsible scholarship throughout the world, will be 
well advised to leave it on one side, and follow the guidance of 
Streeter’s Four Gospels, or of some other standard work of 
established reputation. 


The Magic Gate of the Sahara 
By Angelo Piccioli. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


The whole book is written in unconnected sections of a few 
paragraphs each, dished up in one or more sections to the 
chapter, with thirty-six chapters in 291 pages of text. What con- 
tinuity there might be between the sections is broken by dots and 
a space across the page. However good ‘pen pictures’ may be— 
and some of them in this case are very good—a whole book made 
up in this way is tiresome and irritating even if it does not pre- 
tend to be more than it is, a purely descriptive travel book on 
Tripolitania designed to convey ‘atmosphere’. 

The author visited Tripoli and went on a motor trip as far 
south as Ghadames. What he writes of the races he met and the 
lands he saw, with the modification of a few names and facts, 
would be equally applicable to Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Pales- 
tine, Syria, or indeed any of the Muslim countries in the Near or 
Middle East. Either he had not, or else he has not given his read- 
ers, much knowledge or lore of the’country. The omissions are 
striking even in such a ‘travel book’. One would have liked to 
hear about the famous Limes Tripolitanus—the Roman defences 
against the raiders of the south. The Tuareg of the Fezzan seem 
to mean little to the writer. That Tripoli was one of the most 
famous gateways to Equatorial Africa: what the Tripolitan 
pirates did and how Dragut fought and died: the tragedies and 
epics of the Italian occupation—these are all subjects of intense 
interest which the author has sacrificed for a string of pen pic- 
tures in the manner of Loti or Farrére but without their back- 
ground. The one outstanding thing about the whole book is the 
high quality of Mr. Angus Davidson’s translation; a difficult task 
and not least difficult in the case of a florid tongue written by a 
florid author. The photographs are excellent. 


The Hedge Schools of Ireland. By P. J. Dowling 
Talbot Press. 10s. 6d. 


The Reformation and the Penal Laws in Ireland between them 
virtually outlawed the native stock. Catholic schools were for- 
bidden to exist. The result was that up to about 1829, the date of 
Catholic Emancipation, there arose the highly interesting pheno- 
menon of outlaw schools, conducted under the hedges, or in 
barns, or stables, by a species of ‘wandering scholar’. Often the 
native Gaelic poets were teachers. Hitherto, our best picture of 
these strange schools has been Carleton’s Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry. The whole field is examined in the present 
book with.care; and it actually is, in effect, an account of the first 
efforts of the native Irish to educate themselves along the lines 
of modern democracy. 

We now have materials for a good preliminary study of the 
makings of modern Ireland—Lecky, from the English point of 
view; Corkery’s Hidden Ireland, from the old Gaelic hierophantic 
point of view; and this book, from the point of view of the latter- 
day popular movements that produced modern Anglo-Ireland. 
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_ The Stars Look Down. By A. J. Cronin. Gollancz. 8s.6d. 
: National Velvet. By Enid Bagnold. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. © _ 
~ + Diary from a Dustbin. By H. B. Creswell. Faber. 7s. 6d.) 4 
Reviewed by EDWIN’MUIR: (x > ee 


R. CRONIN’S latest novel would be amadmirable te xt 


of melodrama as full of violent colour with a predomi- 


Sate nance of red: actually it is often drab. One expects the, 
‘ emotions of the characters to be flamboyant and the dialogue 


to be in the ‘Curfew shall not ring tonight’ style: both may be 
quite conventional. The thing that really distinguishes melo- 


drama is a mechanical use of the imagination. If a strict father, 


having discovered that his unmarried daughter is going to have 
a ‘child, drives her from his house, that is not necessarily melo-. 


drama: it only becomes melodrama if he drives her out -at™ 


midnight during a snowstorm, This happened in Dr. Cronin’s 
first book, Hatter’s Castle, and a great many of the occurrences 
in the present story are of the same kind, though less violent. 
For instance, there is a pit-disaster where, among-many other 
dismal circumstances, the snow reappears; indeed it may be 
claimed that melodrama can still be judged by its employ- 


‘virtue of the author’s fanatical faith in a mechanical view of 
life, an unusual power to keep one’s attention. It is in a sense 
.poetical: that is, in as far as it is not merely a comment on con- 
‘temporary themes, but takes universals into account. These 
universals are clichés, it is true, but clichés in which there is 
every evidence that Dr. Cronin believes. The events in the story 


_ are on a grand scale. Jenny is seduced by Joe and betrays David, 


who trusts her. Richard Barras, the strong man, a somewhat 
watered-down version of the hero of Hatter’s Castle, sends the 
workers in his mine to a lode which he knows to be danger- 
‘ous, denies that he did so at the enquiry after the disaster, and 
thereafter suffers a dreadful moral change. Arthur, his son, 
who had worshipped him as a boy, begins to guess at his secret, 
and acts strangely. War comes, then conscription. Arthur refuses 


‘to enlist (for he is still brooding over the pit disaster), but 


Richard Barras is chairman of the local Tribunal, father and 
son face each other, and Arthur, still refusing, goes to prison. 
When he comes cut Arthur gets proof of his father’s crime and 
confronts him with it: Richard Barras has a stroke and his 
‘right side is paralysed. Arthur, now with the business in his 
~hands, makes the mine the best and safest in the country. But 
Joe, having meanwhile dodged the War and become a rich 
capitalist, inveigles Arthur into a wily contract, ruins him, and 
himself becomes the owner of the mine in which he once 


worked. David, who has risen to be a Labour member of Par- 


-Jiament, is next beaten by Joe at a general election. The miners, 


discontented with Arthur’s improvements, wreck the mine, and _ 
Richard Barras, still paralysed; drags himself out of bed, reels” 


for a disquisition on melodrama. One generally thinks — | 
~ his father before him. The interesting thing about thi 


thought association used mechanically. As that it is certainly — 


‘An’ being in love. An’ death ; you ¢ 
_know’em. No use guessing and dreading. You kin call it pain. - A 
‘But what’s’ pain?,Depénds-on who you are an’ how.you-take it. Tie — 


- intelligent and sensitive writer like Miss Bagnold. "The main 


and crawls towards his ruined mine, and dies on the w: 
expires in the Lock Hospital. David returns to the 


exactitude of mechanical imagination. Joe the miner not on 
becomes rich but the owner of the mine where he started wo 
Arthur the mine-owner not only becomes poor but a w 
his:own mine, now the property of Joe. Intense emotional excite- 
ment in such books causes strokes, and so Richard has a stroke 

Elections are not fought between men of different political — 
opinions but.between lifelong enemies, and so Joe has to be 
David’s opponent at the election, Snow has to fall at moments 
of great calamity, and it duly falls. All this is almost undiluted 


impressive in a way, impressive by virtue of its infallibility; but — 
it has nothing to do with reality or with literature. > ae 
~~ National Velvet is a very charming but a very disconcerting — 
book. Velvet Brown, a girl of fourteen with.a-passion for horses, — 
dreams of winning the Grand National with a piebald that she — 
won for a shilling in a raffle. Her dream comes true; she wins, 

is disqualified, and for a few days becomes the heroine of the — 
public and the Press. The description of the Brown household 
with the four daughters, the taciturn mother who once swam 
the Channel but is now fat and muscle-bound, and the charming — 
little boy Donald is full of a warm and glowing poetry which — 
trembles on the brink of sentimentality and sometimes splashes — 
over. The passages about the horses are superb and in them= — 
selves worth reading the book for. But one is often in danger of — 


coming on paragraphs such as this; it is from an intimate’ cons 


versation between Mrs. Brown and Velvet: . ne 
‘Lots 0’ nonsense’, said Mrs, Brown, ‘talked about growing up’. A 
“She stepped into her princess petticoat and drew jit up. ‘Tie me’;she — 
said. The candle in the red candlestick drowned itself in fat and went pe 
out. ‘Childbirth’, said the voice, gruff and soothing, talking to the © 
_ star and to the child (and the child knelt at the strings of the petticoat). ; 
. You can’t know ’em till you come to — 


¥: . 


& - be ow 


“that bottom string looser. Don’t you dread nothing, Velvet’. + 
It is hard to account for such a passage as this in the work of an — 


“beauty of the story lies in its atmosphere: the atmosphere of the 7 
‘Brown family with its four growing girls and the atmosphere 


“of horses.. The household is sentimentalised fairly thoroughly, — 


“the horses far less so; and the piebald who wins’ the Grand 
National is a genuine-creation. In spite of its exasperating faults — 
this'book is worth reading. <, OE hee 
. Diary from a Dustbin-is within its limited scope very good — 

‘indeed. The diarist is Mervyn Spinnerbrook, a mean, ‘stupid, — 


o 
x. 
s 


cunning, acquisitive, solemn rascal who barefacedly cheats all — 


“his friends, steals, embezzles, forges, and can never make out — 


_why people dislike him. The diary covers about one year towards _ 


’ the end of last century, and is abruptly broken off; presumably _ 
“because some of Mr. Spinnerbrook’s friends were looking for 


‘him. Mervyn’s distinguishing quality is a spritely meanness, his _ 
chief secondary quality ineffectuality; and he remains true to — 
them even in his bungling and half-hearted attempts to poison — 
his mother to get her money. Why the story of such a figure 
should be entertaining it is hard to say; perhaps because it is % 
such an open display of plodding and unsuccessful roguery: 
if Mervyn were actually successful he would be unendurable. © 
The style of the book is brilliantly sustained, and the whole — 
story, except for the episode of Miss Judy, which is somewhat © 
artificial, runs on 4is naturally as possible from one piece of | 
petty villainy to another, until one feels that this particular kind — 

-of character has never been so well described before. The book 
will not be to everybody’s taste; but it isa piece of genuin 
original humour, and I heartily recommend it, “— ae 


c.> 


Mr. Muir also recommends: O, These Men, These Men! t 
Angela Thirkell (Hamish Hamilton); The Balzalgettes, 
_mous (Hamish Hamilton); Happy Man, by Hermanr 
(Bodley Head); ill, by Victoria Lincoln (F 
‘all'at 79. 6d Se 


